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1/  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
preeipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— ^twither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  cf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  tlie  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Oti  Foe. 
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THE  GAME  .i.T  VERSAILLES. 

Every  week  intensifies  the  disf^race  that  the  nsurnini? 


the  ten  years,  but  will  recommend  that  he  shall  have 
the  unconditional  powers  he  seeks  during  the  existence 
of  the  present  Assembly  and  that  of  its  next  successor : 
and  that  may  be  for  an  oven  longer  period  than  ten  years. 
The  accidental  majority  of  “  Republicans  ”  in  the 


legislature  of  France  is  bringing  upon  itself  and  the  committee  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  protesting 
country ;  ^d  perhaps  the  most  disgraceful  th  ing  of  all  emphatically  against  the  plot  of  the  Monarchists.  That 
IS  that  the  French  people  do  not  perceive  how  cruelly  they  opportunity  has  been  wasted,  and  now  there  seems  no 
L  ^  barely  more  than  reason  why  the  Monarchists — or  the  MacMahonists,  for 

half  the  members  of  the  Vers  wiles  Assembly — though  the  under  that  designation  it  seems  most  of  the  Bonapartists 
dominant  section  would  really  have  been  less  than  half  must  be  included — should  not  carry  everything  before 
had  the  vacant  seats  been  filled — boldly  declaring  that  them  in  the  debating  and  quarrelling  society  at  "Versailles 
the  nation  should  be  bound  hand  and  foot  and  placed  at  that  goes  by  the  name  of  the  French  Ajsserably.  This 
the  of  “  a  simple  soldier,”  who,  under  the  mocking  latest  defection  of  the  “  Republicans  ”  shows  that  nothing 

title  of  President  of  the  Republic,  should  be  free  to  more  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  them,  and  that  henceforth, 
choose  whether  he  would  hold  the  reins  of  tyranny  as  as  we  have  said,  the  deputies  at  Versailles — with  a  few 
viceroy  for  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  as  vice-emperor  for  such  honourable  exceptions  as  M.  Challemel-Lacour, 
^apoleon  the^  Least,  or  as  an  unfledged  claimant  to  whose  speech  on  Wednesday  was  a  refreshing  episode  in 
imperial  functions  of  his  own.  This  week  we  find  the  an  otherwise  altogether  distressing  debate — must  be 
minority  m  the  Assembly  endowed,  by  a  strange  accident  regarded  as  mere  political  gamesters,  playing  for  such 


,  and  for  the  moment,  with  something  like  the  mastery  of  high  stakes  as  the  dignity  of  France  and  the  welfare  of 
the  situation,  yet  content  to  engage  in  nothing  but  idle  the  French  people. 


talk,  and  apparently  almost  anxious  to  be  again  defeated.  Will  France  submit  much  longer  to  this  disgraceful 
Surely  no  one,  henceforth,  can  say  that  the  French  are  and  ruinous  sport  P  and  if  she  is  unwilling  to  submit, 

an  excitable  people  and  fond  of  insurrections.  Had  the  can  she  help  doing  so?  These  are  the  most  pressing 

English  nation  been  subjected  to  half  as  much  provocation  questions  of  all  just  now,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  answer  V  > 

as  France  has  received,  the  aggressors  would  have  been  them.  Ajs  regards  the  first,  it  would  seem  that  the 

deposed,  and  although  the  revolution  would  probably  have  nation  is  too  much  divided  against  itself,  and  too  much 
been  a  bloodless  one,  the  angry  and  contemptuous  dismis*  afraid  of  itself,  to  know  what  to  do  or  even  what  to 
sal  given  to  them  would  have  been  as  efficacious  as  any  desire.  The  bourgeoisie,  whose  greatest  wish  is  that  the 
exercise  of  the  sword.  But  then,  however  numerous  lower  classes  shall  be  kept  under,  will  submit  to  a  good 
might  be  the  conspirators  against  the  national  well-being,  deal  of  tyranny  and  degradation,  if  the  main  force  of  the 
England  might  count  on  the  leadership  of  at  least  a  few  degradation  and  tyranny  falls  upon  the  objects  of  its 
honest  and  able  men ;  whereas  in  France  all  who  care  to  jealousy  and  hatred.  Of  this  class  M.  Leon  Say,  M. 
or  who  can  inspire  and  guide  the  nation  appear  to  be  Casimir  Perier  and  their  associates  are  too  truly  repre- 
banded  together  in  a  plot  for  its  subversion  and  for  their  sentative,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  members  of  the 
own  short-lived  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  to  quarrel  Left  Centre  are  in  their  way  as  wise  as  the  English 
and  play  with  one  another.  It  is  only  a  game  which  a  Whigs.  They  will  yield  when  they  must,  but  will  yield 
crowd  of  political  adventurers  are  playing  at  Versailles  ;  no  more  than  they  must,  and  however  much  the  supremacy 
and  although  the  LeftandLefb  Centre  are  less  extravagant  of  the  MacMahon  party  may  be  distasteful  to  them,  they 
in  their  demands  and  less  mischievous  in  their  designs,  wo  prefer  it  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Gambettists,  or  of  those 
are  forced  to  regard  them  also  as  so  many  schemers  who  .yet  more  horrible  Republicans  of  the  Communist  school, 
set  their  own  entertainment  and  advancement  above  the  The  Gambettists  and  the  yet  more  extreme  Republicans, 
interests  of  the  country  over  which  they  have  usurped  on  the  other  hand,  are  at  present  powerful  only  in  numbers, 
authority.  and  their  numerical  strength  is  very  much  neutralised 

There  are  not  many  idols  left  to  be  shattered  in  the  Ver-  by  the  divisions  among  themselves.  Even  among  the 
sailles  Legislature,  but  one  other  idol  has  been  shattered  most  Radical  of  Frenchmen,  centralism  and  municipally 
in  the  defection  of  M,  L^n  Say  and  his  partisans  in  that  set  up  rival  camps,  and  though  both  sections  would^  be 
committee  of  the  which  had  the  chance  of  at  least  glad  to  coalesce  for  the  subversion  of  their  enemiy 

protesting  against  the  MacMahon  conspiracy.  It  is  more  each  is  jealous  lest  the  other  should  gain  too 

than  likely  that  the  eight  anti-MacMahonists,  by  holding  |  the  coalition.  Hence  much  of  the  uncertainty  ^at  now 
bravely  to  their  professions  and  outvoting  the  seven  i  paralyses  the  French  nation.  It  would  L 

MacMahonists,  would  have  been  able  to  do  no  more  pated,  and  a  clear,  bold,  national  policy  might  to  ope 
than  protest,  and  such  action  would  perchance  have  for  if  a  new  and  thoroughly  representative  Assera  y 
only  hastened  on  the  military  coup  d'etat  that  is  immi-  could  be  elected.  But  the  Republicans  an  e 

Bent;  but  in  that  case  it  would  merely  have  cleared  Monarchists  know  that,  and  therefore  they  are  resov 
the  way  for  inevitable  catastrophe,  by  protesting  to  keep  matters  as  they  are  if  ®  ™ 

against  it  the  opponents  would  have  done  something  yet  more  subversive  of  freedom.  Whether  eir 

towards  saving,  or  retrieving,  their  own  honour.  In-  tion  would  avail  much  by  *  i.  xu.x 

stead  of  that,  they  have  made  what  appears  to  be  very  is  certainly  immensely  strengtheny  by  e  ac  » 

nearly  an  unconditional  surrender.  Appointed  to  resist  whoever  Marshal  MacMahon  may  be  loya  >  6  7 

the  scheme  for  investing  Marshal  MacMahon  with  un-  is  loyal  to  Marshal  MacMahon.  is  w  ic 

conditional  powers  as  Military  Dictator,  they  demur  to  the  prospects  of  France  so  very  dark. 
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THE  NEXT  REFORM  BILL. 


The  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  Council  last  Monday 
marks  the  end  of  holiday  time,  at  any  rate  for  those 
members  of  the  Government  who  have  to  prepare  the 
Ministerial  programme  of  next  session,  and  though  the 
details  of  that  programme  will  probably  not  be  made 
known  for  some  weeks,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
a  principal  item  in  it  will  be  a  farther  instalment, — we 
dare  not  hope  for  an  adequate  instalment — of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  reform  that  is  still  urgently  needed  by  the 
country.  That  much,  at  least,  was  hinted  at  in  the  way 
of  a  promise  by  Mr  Bright,  in  his  Birmingham  speech, 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  attention  is  being  promptly 
and  forcibly  called  to  the  question  by  some  of  our  rising 
legislators  and  some  representatives  of  popular  opinion. 
The  speeches  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  at  Chelsea,  and  of 
Mr  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  at  Sheffield,  last  Tuesday,  on  the 
assimilation  of  the  county  with  the  borough  franchise 
and  on  the  redistribution  of  seats,  were  timely,  and 
effective,  and  may  well  be  repeated  and  enlarged  upon  by 
these  and  other  members  of  Parliament  in  their  addresses 
to  their  constituents ;  and  the  conference  of  delegates 
from  various  reform  associations,  and  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  that  was  held  yesterday  at  the  Century 
Club,  gave  very  healthy  utterance  to  some  of  the  de¬ 
mands  that  are  now  being  forced  upon  the  Government, 
and  that,  with  such  a  Government  as  Mr  Gladstone’s, 
can  hardly  be  better  enforced  than  by  the  accumulation 
of  such  oratory  as  was  there  indulged  in.  We  heartily 
welcome  nearly  all  that  was  then  said,  and  there  was 
certainly  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  more  elaborate 
speeches  to  which  we  have  referred ;  but  the  occasion 
seems  to  us  opportune  for  again  urging  the  importance 
and  expediency  of  somewhat  enlarging  the  schemes  that 
have  this  week  been  again  brought  prominently  before 
the  public,  and  for  welding  them  into  a  more  compact 
and  comprehensive  whole.  Mr  Trevelyan  may  reason¬ 
ably  insist  especially  upon  the  principle  on  which  his 
County  Franchise  Bill  is  based ;  Sir  Charles  Dilke  may 
continue  to  crowd  into  his  speeches  those  telling  sta¬ 
tistics  and  figures  stronger  than  arguments  that  fully 
justify  his  insistance  on  a  redistribution  of  seats ;  and 
Mr  Morrison  can  hardly  do  better  than  go  on  repeating 
the  no  less  potent  arguments  and  statistics  that  justify 
his  Representative  Reform  Bill.  But  these  are  only,  as 
MrBentinck  said  of  one  of  them  last  summer,  “single- 
barrelled  measures.”  There  are  other  single-barrelled 
weapons  belonging  to  the  same  category  that  need  to  be 
boldly  presented  at  the  Government;  and  what  the 
public  should  insist  upon  is,  that  the  Government  shall 
ward  off  all  these  separate  attacks  by  the  preparation  of 
one  formidable  and  many-barrelled  instrument  for  doing 
at  once  all,  and  more  than  all^  the  smaller  instruments 
can  do  separately  and  by  disconnected  jerks.  It’ 
Mr  Gladstone  is  wise,  he  will  disarm  much  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  with  which  he  is  threatened  next  session  by 
elaborating  a  Government  measure  incorporating 
and  expanding  all  the  serviceable  portions  of  the 
various  measures  that  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
various  private  members.  For  the  credit  of  his  own 
reputation  as  a  statesman,  for  the  invigorating  of  his 
sadly  enfeebled  Ministry,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that, 
along  with  other  items  in  the  budget  of  Government 
projects,  lie  shall  produce  a  new  Reform  Bill,  that  will 
embody  all  the  reforms  necessary  for  giving  full  effect  to 
the  principle  contained,  and  more  than  half  stifled,  in  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867.  The  time  may  come  before  long 
when  the  ratepaying  qualification  for  the  suffrage  will  be 
abolished,  and  every  sane  and  self-supporting  member  of 
the  commonwealth  will  have  a  proper  share  in  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs.  But  the  first  thing  to  be  done — 
and  Whigs  and  Tories  will  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
thing  most  likely  to  stave  off  the  greater  reform  that  is 
so  obnoxious  to  them — is  to  perfect  the  system,  already 
admitted  in  theory,  for  giving  electoral  power  to  all  who 
are  qualified,  as  ratepayers,  for  the  franchise. 

Such  a  Reform  Bill  might  be  very  simple  indeed, 
containing  no  more  clauses  than  could  be  told  off  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  A  single  clause,  recognising  the 


right  to  the  franchise  of  all  persons,  of  either  sex,  who  ^ 
are  ratepayers,  would  put  the  peasants  on  an  equality 
with  the  workmen  in  towns,  and  would  satisfy  those 
demands  of  the  women  who  pay  rates,  which  are,  to  say 
the  least,  quite  as  reasonable  as  the  demands  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  for  transference  from  the  rank  of 
serfs  into  that  of  citizens.  It  would  be  manifestly  uujust 
that  the  badge  of  political  serfdom  should  be  taken  from 
the  one  class  and  left  upon  the  other,  and  nothing  but  a 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  claims  of  women  to  the 
suffrage  seems  necessary  to  their  obtaining  a  like  con¬ 
cession  to  that  which,  whatever  omissions  there  may  be 
in  the  political  reformation  of  next  year,  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  granted. 

Another  reform,  for  which  a  hardly  longer  clause 
would  suffice,  is  the  alteration  of  the  law,  now  mon¬ 
strously  defective,  giving  the  franchise  to  all  lodgers 
who,  without  being  formally  ratepayers,  really  pay 
rates,  just  as  do  the  “compound  householders,”  in  the 
shape  of  additions  to  their  rental.  It  is  strange  that 
the  working  classes,  who  suffer  most  from  the  absurd 
requirements  as  to  the  continuous  occupation  of  lodgings, 
and  from  the  vexations  difficulties  thus  thrown  in  the 
way  of  all  who  seek  to  be  placed  on  the  register,  do  not 
insist  upon  change  in  these  respects ;  but  if  they  are 
apathetic,  it  is  all  the  more  incumbent  on  middle-class 
lodgers  to  complain  of  restrictions,  by  which,  without 
any  excuse,  they  are  virtually  disfranchised. 

Doubtless  both  clerks  and  working  men  would  pay 
more  heed  to  the  subject  if  they  saw  any  prospect  of  the 
adoption  of  the  two  or  three  other  clauses  in  the  needed 
Reform  Bill  that  would  provide  for  the  representation 
of  minorities  and  the  equalisation  of  electoral  power. 
That  is  the  branch  of  the  Reform  question  about  which 
the  public  most  needs  to  be  instructed,  though  it  is 
second  to  none  in  importance.  The  figures  contained  in 
.  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  return  as  to  the  number  of  registered 
electors,  referred  to  at  yesterday’s  conference,  cannot 
be  repeated  too  often,  yet  they  point  to  an  evil  that 
would  be  only  half  remedied  if  Sir  Charles  Dilke  conld 
gain  all  he  is  fighting  for;  and  a  motion  on  simple 
redistribution  would  not  need  to  be  introduced  at  all 
if  Mr  Morrison’s  Bill,  or  some  improvement  of  it, 
could  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature.  It  is  monstrous 
that  voters  in  one  part  of  England  should  have 
fifty  or  a  hundred  times  as  much  electoral  power  as 
voters  in  another  part  of  England ;  but  it  is  yet  more 
monstrous  that,  in  every  electoral  district,  anything 
short  of  half  the  constituency  should  run  the  chance  of 
being  disfranchised.  The  only  way  to  remedy  this  evil 
is  to  adopt  the  principle,  if  not  the  exact  form,  of  Mr 
Hare’s  scheme  for  “  representation  of  minorities,”  and 
no  coming  Reform  Bill  will  have  the  least  claim  to 
finality  which  does  not  face  and  solve  the  difficulty.  If 
Mr  Gladstone  and  a  few  other  great  politicians  with 
whom  Parliament  cannot  dispense,  and  who,  under  an 
equitable  representative  system  would  be  quite  sure  of 
election,  could  only  lose  their  seats  at  the  next  election, 
their  discomfiture  would  probably  have  an  excellent  effect 
in  converting  them  to  sound  views  on  a  point  about  which, 
while  it  does  not  personally  affect  them,  they  are  cul¬ 
pably  negligent. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  clauses  needed  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  next  Reform  Bill ;  but  these  we 
shall  only  name.  One  should  relieve  Parliamentary  can¬ 
didates  from  all  necessary  expenses,  and  crush  bribery 
by  absolutely  forbidding  all  unnecessary  ones.  The 
other  should  greatly  reduce  the  period  allowed  for  the 
duration  of  Parliaments.  Annual  Parliaments  would  be 
better  than  triennial  Parliaments ;  but  a  limit  of  three 
years  would  be  infinitely  better  than  a  limit  of  seven. 
But  any  such  a  reform  can  hardly  be  hoped  for  until 
the  happy  time  arrives  when  members  of  Parliament  can 
be  made  to  understand  that  they  are  chosen  only  as  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  popular  mind  and  will,  and  that 
oligarchical  theories  are  alien  to  the  idea  of  the  British 
Constitution.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  the  House  of 
Commons  be  a  “  People’s  House  ”  in  the  true  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  words. 
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REPUBLICANISM  IN  HIGH  QUARTERS. 

Birminj^ham  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  choice  of  a 
Mayor.  The  bnrgesses  of  that  great  centre  of  Commer¬ 
cial  prosperity  and  of  political  activity  elected  through 
their  representatives,  on  Monday  last,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain  as  their  chief  magistrate. 
Mr  Chamberlain,  ns  chairman  of  the  National  Education 
League,  has  already  made  his  mark  upon  English 
politics  ;  and  no  one  who  has  listened  to  his  clear  and 
lucid  utterances  on  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  or  has 
noted  the  influence  that  his  eloquence  and  incisive  hits 
at  once  give  him  over  the  largest  of  audiences,  can 
doubt  that  he  has  a  far  more  brilliant  future  yet  before 
him.  The  quadrilateral  cry  of  the  Liberal  party  of  the 
future,  that  he  originated  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  b,  few 
months  ago,  has  been  accepted  as  indicative  of  the 
coming  aims  of  rising  statesmen,  by  both  friend  and  foe. 
His  actions  are  commented  upon  both  by  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  those  who  occupy  the  front  bench  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Opposition,  and  there  is  no  other  man  in  the 
country,  not  at  present  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whose 
advent  to  Parliament  is  looked  forward  to  with  so  much 
expectancy  as  the  present  Mayor  of  Birmingham.  Mr 
Goschen,  speaking  a  few  days  ago  at  a  banquet  at  Dover, 
remarked,  that  he  did  not  think  he  had  ever  seen  an 
English  Republican,  for  they  always  kept  out  of  the 
way  in  the  corners  of  by-streets.  If  we  are  to 
have  Republicanism  in  England,  and  it  is  what  every 
country  must  perforce  in  time  embrace,  we  cannot 
desire  to  have  a  more  favourable  specimen  of  tho 
Republican  citizen  of  the  future  than  the  Mayor  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  he  may  even,  without  any  disadvantage, 
be  placed  in  comparison  with  Mr  Goschen,  the  Royalist. 
We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Mr  Chamberlain  is  a  Re-  | 
publican  of  the  type  of  some  of  those  with  whom  the 
public  is  best  acquainted  ;  wo  do  not  even  know  if  he  is 
a  member  of  any  of  the  numerous  Republican  clubs 
which  are  slowly  but  surely  making  their  way  up  and 
down  the  country ;  but  on  more  than  one  public  occa¬ 
sion  in  his  own  town  and  elsewhere  Mr  Chamberlain  has  i 
quietly  and  unobtrusively  announced  his  opinions.  For 
instance,  a  year  ago  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  in 
Birmingham  with  the  municipal  authorities  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  that  they  had  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
visit  of  Prince  Arthur  to  that  town,  and  which  had  to 
be  defrayed  from  tho  rates.  Mr  Chamberlain,  on  that 
occasion,  led  the  opposition  in  the  Town  Council  to  this 
waste  of  public  money,  but  well  sustained  the  character 
of  an  English  gentleman  by  saying  that  though  he 
objected  to  this  expenditure  of  public  money,  he  would 
have  willingly  contributed  from  his  private  purse  to  the 
proper  reception  of  the  son  of  the  Queen,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  views  that  he  held  as  to  the  most  fitting  form  of 
government. 

Hard-working  Reformers  and  advanced  Liberals  often, 
not  unreasonably,  lose  their  patience  with  a  certain  type 
of  English  Republicans  (Mr  “  De  ”  Morgan  to  wit)  who 
appear  to  think  that  there  is  no  use  for  a  platform  except 
to  spring  upon  and  shout  to  a  gaping  audience — “  I’m  a 
Republican.”  The  repetition  of  this  ridiculous  Jack-in- 
the-box  sort  of  performance  does  undoubtedly  hinder  and 
delay  true  progress  in  many  branches  of  reform,  yet  the 
quiet,  respectful,  but  uncompromising  character  of  Re¬ 
publicanism  of  the  Chamberlain  type  is  in  every  way  an 
advantage  to  the  healthy  growth  of  advanced  politics, 
and  can  at  the  worst  only  have  the  desirable  effect  of 
frightening  off  from  the  skirts  of  Liberalism  the  dead 
weight  of  effete  Whiggery. 

The  first  duty  of  the  new  Mayor  of  Birmingham  was 
to  preside,  according  to  custom,  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  his  election  at  a  dinner  to  the  retiring  Mayor. 
Now  here  was  a  subject  dear  to  the  gossip-loving  gwd- 
nuncs  of  the  town.  How  would  the  new  Mayor  disport 
himself  when  the  conventional  toasts  came  on  ?  Would 
he  sit  in  solemn  silence  and  let  his  deputy  perform  the 
important  duty  ?  Or  would  he  in  grandiloquent  terms 
propose  ‘‘The  People,”  and  leave  Royalty  to  the  cold 
shades  of  oblivion  ?  But  those  who  knew  him  best  were 
well  aware  that  his  self-possession  would  not  desert 


him.  He  acquitted  himself  with  dignity,  and  neither 
Royalty  or  Republicanism  is  the  sufferer.  Wo  cannot 
help  regarding  this  dinner  in  a  quasi-historical  light,  for 
surely  it  is  the  first  time  that  the  chief  magistrate  of  one 
of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  Empire  has  been  one  who 
professed,  at  all  events,  theoretic  views  entirely  adverse 
to  the  existing  form  of  government.  It  is  a  chapter  in 
the  tale  of  our  progress  that  may  be  noted  by  futuro 
annalists,  and,  as  our  London  contemporaries  have  been 
silent,  we  reproduce  his  brief  speeches  in  proposing  tho 
two  toasts  that  precede  all  others  at  an  ordinary  gathering 
of  Englishmen.  In  proposing  the  first  toast,  tho  Mayor, 
who  was  loudly  cheered,  said : — “  Gentlemen,  I  now  have 
to  call  upon  you  to  drink  the  first  toast,  the  first  toast  in  all 
such  assemblies,  the  health  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
which  I  feel  confident  will  commend  itself  to  tho  good 
sense  and  good  feolingof  men  of  all  parties  and  all  opinions 
— (hear,  hear).  In  this  free  country  there  must  naturally 
exist  very  widely  differing  views  upon  abstract  theories 
of  constitutional  government,  but  such  speculations  as 
those  need  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  respect 
which  every  English  gentleman  would  desire  to  pay  to 
tho  ruler  of  his  country,  especially  in  a  case  like  tho 
present,  where  the  ruler  is  a  lady— (hear,  hoar) — a  lady 
who  has  discharged  her  duties  with  plainness  and 
integrity,  and  who  has  lived  in  the  face  of  all  her  people, 
a  pure,  noble,  unsullied,  and  unselfish  life — (applause).” 
The  Mayor  then  said  : — “  The  next  toast  which  I  have 
the  honour  of  proposing  is  the  health  of  their  Royal 
Highnesses  tho  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Royal  Family.  I  must  confess,  gentlemen, 
that  my  avocations  have  not  hitherto  led  me  very  greatly 
into  tho  society  of  these  distinguished  persons  — 
(laughter) — but  I  understand  from  those  who  have  been 
more  highly  favoured  that  their  affability  and  kindness 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  I  was  speaking  tho  other 
day  to  a  gentleman  who  holds  very  extreme  political 
opinions,  but  who,  being  highly  connected,  is  a  personal 
I  friend  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  has  been  holding  a 
I  conversation  with  him,  and  endeavouring  to  convert  him 
to  Republicanism — (laughter).  I  was  assured  by  this 
gentleman  that  although  he  was  not  successful  on  tho 
occasion  referred  to — (laughter) — ^yot  that  ho  could  not 
speak  too  highly  of  the  courtesy  which  all  men  received 
from  the  Prince,  and  of  his  general  amiability  and  kind¬ 
ness  of  heart — (hear,  hear).  The  Prince.ss  of  Wales  is 
a  universal  favourite,  and  the  other  members  of  tho 
Royal  Family  are  appreciated  where  they  are  known 
— (hear,  hear).” 

There  is  such  a  happy  contrast  in  these  remarks  to 
the  ordinary  commonplaces  or  sycophantic  fawnings 
with  which  these  toasts  are  usually  introduced,  that 
for  that  reasou  alone  they  are  well  worth  reproducing. 
Within  due  limits  we  have*  no  objection  to  car- 
tickling  compliments,  but  we  should  have  thought 
it  almost  unnecesary  to  point  out  that  there  is  no 
more  reason,  if  a  man  does  by  the  “  accident  of  birth  ” 
occupy  the  position  of  heir  to  tho  throne,  that  sickly 
untruths  should  bo  told  about  him,  than  about  any  one 
else ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  himself  would  prefer  to  read  Mr  Chamberlain  s 
remarks  to  those  of  a  titled  flatterer  who  last  week 
assured  London,  when  performing  the  same  duty,  that 
“  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  everything  that  could  possibly 
be  desired.”  In  these  pages,  of  all  others,  the  vices  of 
rank  will  not  find  the  palliation  that  cannot  be  afforded 
to  the  crimes  of  the  poor.  Tho  brave  exploits  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Hurlingham  and  at  Chillingham  have 
been  by  us  chronicled,  and  perhaps  not  without  effect ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  the 
union  of  the  sternest  disregard  for  position  with  an  absti¬ 
nence  from  all  needless  comment  on  the  conduct  of  one  in 
the  highest  position,  or  even  in  the  drawing  of  public 
attention  to  the  more  amiable  qualities  that  he  doubtless 
possesses.  But  let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  what 
Leigh  Hunt  w’rote  in  these  columns,  now^  sixty  years 
is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then  : — ‘‘  The  chief  ma^strate  oi 
a  free  State  should  not  contradict  the  very  first  pnn- 
ciples  of  his  authority  by  vices  of  his  own.”  C.  J. 
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rnr.^  T onrjr^rxT  T>n  A  Tjr»  ^o^eover,  in  arranging  the  practical 

TIiE  LO!sDO^l  SCHOOL  BOARD.  details  for  the  organisation  of  the  schools,  existing  and 

On  the  eve  of  its  dissolution  the  first  London  School  prospective,  and  for  securing  the  eflScient  education  of 
Board  has  issued  a  “  memorandum  of  work  done  ”  that  the  scholars.  An  admirable  “  scheme  of  education  ** 
will  help  to  remove  some  of  the  prejudice  with  which  it  having  been  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  which  Professor 
has  been  regarded  by  many  to  wliom  it  presents  itself  as  Huxley  was  chairman,  it  has  been  substantially  embodied 
a  talking  rather  than  a  working  body.  A  good  deal  of  in  the  “  Regulations  for  the  Management  of  Board 


its  talk,  as  reported  from  week  to  week  during  the  past 
three  years,  has  been  beside  the  mark,  and  has  served 
rather  to  exhibit  the  defects  of  Mr  Forster’s  Education 
Act  than  to  show  how  practical  and  earnest  men  could 
manage  to  lessen  those  defects,  and,  unfortunately  for 
the  reputation  of  the  Board,  though  perhaps  beneficially 
to  the  public  that  needs  to  be  enlightened  on  the  diffi-' 
culties  in  the  way  of  a  great  improvement  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  masses,  the  more  frivolous  parts  of  its  dis¬ 
cussions  have  generally  been  reported  most  fully.  The 
Board  has  done  well,  therefore,  in  issuing  the  document 


in  the  “  Regulations  for  the  Management  of  Board 
Schools,”  which  are  now  in  force.  A  “  Code  of  Regu- 
lations  for  the  guidance  of  Teachers  ”  has  also  been 
framed ;  and  all  questions  "about  furniture,  books,  and 
apparatus  have  been  carefully  considered  and  decided 
upon  by  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
“The  question  of  desks,  in  particular,  has  occupied 
earnest  attention  for  many  months,  and  the  Board 
believe  that  the  design  for  a  double  desk,  which  has 
finally  been  adopted,  will  be  an  advance  upon  any 
desk  which  has  hitherto  been  in  general  use.”  When 
we  remember  that,  besides  all  these  matters,  the  London 


to  which  we  refer,  and  it  is  welcome,  both  as  a  reply  to  School  Board  has  had  to  appoint  school  inspectors  and 


those  critics  who  charge  it  with  having  merely  wasted 
its  own  time  and  tried  the  patience  of  the  public,  and  as 
a  compact  statement  of  the  progress  thus  far  achieved 
by  it,  and  of  the  state  of  affairs  from  which  the  new 
School  Board  is  to  work  onwards. 

We  are  here  reminded  that  the  first  business  under¬ 
taken  by  the  School  Board  after  its  election  in 
November,  1870,  was  the  collection  of  information  as  to 


school  managers,  to  find  instructors  for  many  of  its 
teachers,  to  arrange  for  “  kinder  gartens  ”  and  baby- 
rooms,  industrial  schools  and  other  important  acces¬ 
sories  of  the  main  work  assigned  to  it,  we  can  understand 
how  varied  and  intricate  have  been  its  duties,  and  Lon¬ 
doners  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  it  for  having  done  so 
much  good  work,  willingly  and  without  pay.  In  most 
weeks,  we  understand,  one  particularly  zealous  member 


the  number  and  efficiency  of  elementary  schools  already  has  devoted  five  or  six  hours  a  day  during  four  days  of 
in  the  metropolis,  and  the  result  of  four  months’  inquiry  the  w^eek  to  Board  meetings,  committee  meetings,  and 
shows  that  there  is  in  the  metropolis  accommodation  in  other  engagements  incident  to  his  position ;  and  Pro- 
“ efficient  voluntary  schools”  for  308,000  children,  fessor  Huxley  is  not  the  only  member  whose  health  has 
According  to  the  Registrar-General’s  returns  there  are  been  seriously  impaired  by  disinterested  efforts  to  make 
in  London  about  560,000  children  to  be  educa.ted,  and  the  School  Board  as  useful  an  educational  machinery  as 
according  to  that  estimate  school  provision  has  yet  to  was  possible. 

be  made  for  25*2,000.  House-to-house  investigations.  That  much  it  is  necessary  to  say,  and  a  good  deal 


however,  have  led  the  School  Board  to  consider  that 
further  accommodation  is  required  for  only  about 
112,000  children.  This  more  cheering  estimate  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  report  of  the  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Lords  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  the 
Board,  taking  that  as  a  correct  statement  of  the  present 
needs  of  the  metropolis,  has  “  taken  steps  to  secure 
i)9  sites,  which,  >vhen  the  buildings  are  erected,  will 


more  might  fairly  be  said,  in  honour  of  the  retiring 
School  Board,  and  it  may  seem  ungracious  to  add  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  complaint.  Whatever  complaint  is 
to  be  made,  however,  must  be  much  more  against  the 
concoctors  of  the  law  under  which  the  first  School  Board 
has  done  its  work,  than  against  the  School  Board  itself. 
The  Elementary  Education  Act  was  so  clearly  prepared 
and  twisted  about  in  the  interests  of  the  clerical  party 


provide  accommodation  for  86,870  children,”  leaving  that  men  like  Canon  Cromwell  are  perfectly  justified  in 
only  25,000  to  be  further  provided  for.  But  it  must  h«  getting  themselves  placed  upon  it  in  order  that  as  little 
remembered  that  only  36  Board  schools,  able  to  hold  injury  as  possible  may  be  done  to  the  so-called  voluntary 
35,879  scholars,  have  as  yet  been  completed,  and  that  the  schools  which  are  at  present  under  their  thumb,  and 
attendances  in  them  do  not  at  present  average  more  than  that,  where  it  is  necessary  to  establish  Board  schools, 
10,000.  Twenty-eight  schools  are  now  being  built,  and  they  may  be  made  as  nearly  like  voluntary  schools  as  can 
contracts  have  been  made  for  twenty-two  others  ;  the  be.  The  dogmatists  and  obscurantists  cannot  be  blamed 
Avhole  of  which  will  probably  not  be  completed  for  two  for  cherishing  their  dogmas  and  doing  all  in  their  power 
or  three  years  to  come.  In  doing  so  much,  however,  in  to  maintain  the  darkness  they  love,  and  a  clergyman 
such  a  comparatively  short  time,  it  is  clear  to  all  who  must  even  be  respected,  after  a  way,  for  preserving  all 
think  over  the  matter,  and  who  remember  what  special  the  traditions  of  his  cloth.  Therefore  we  have  no  right 
difficulties  there  are  in  finding  good  sites  in  a  crowded  to  grumble  with  Canon  Cromwell  and  his  friends  for 
place  like  London,  that  the  Board  lias  got  through  a  doing  what  Mr  Forster  intended  them  to  do,  and  for 
great  deal  of  hard  and  tedious  work,  requiring  far  more  fighting  on  behalf  of  all  the  bad  principles  contained  in 
attention  and  sound  judgment  than  it  generally  has  or  countenanced  by  the  Act.  Mr  Forster  and  the  other 
credit  for.  Other  important  tasks,  the  labour  of  which  framers  of  the  Act  are  responsible  for  that,  and  we  have 
being  beneath  the  surface  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  have  on  previous  occasions  said  so  much  about  their  treache- 
also  been  satisfactorily  performed  by  it.  More  than  a  rous  and  dishonest  work  that  we  need  not  here  repeat 
hundred  buildings  have  been  hired  and  fitted  up  as  tern-  our  strictures. 

"Yorary  schools,  so  as  to  take  in  21,203  children.  Forty  At  the  same  time,  turning  from  the  past  to  the  future, 
voluntary  schools,  with  room  for  14,828  children,  which,  no  Radical  can  look  with  satisfaction  upon  the  prospects 
for  want  of  funds  or  from  other  causes,  were  dwindling  of  the  elections  for  the  new  School  Board,  which  are  to 
away,  have  been  taken  over  and  rendered  efficient  as  take  place  a  fortnight  hence.  Among  the  candidates  for 
Board  schools ;  and  thirty-five  other  voluntary  schools,  all  the  forty-nine  seats  Mr  Picton  is  almost  the  only  one, 
accommodating  /  ,000  children,  but  not  fit  for  permanent  certainly  the  only  one  of  sufficient  ability  and  reputation, 
use,  have  also  been  taken  over,  to  be  used  until  the  pupils  who  boldly  sets  himself  against  the  denomination^ 


can  be  transferred  to  more  appropriate  buildings.  “  It 
appears,  then,”  says  the  report,  “  that  Board  scholars 
are  to  be  found  in  three  descriptions  of  schools; — in 
schools  transferred,  whether  the  buildings  are  permanent 


policy.  Mr  Picton  is  sure  to  be  continued  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  held  so  honourably  during  the  past  thrw 
years.  But  for  the  rest,  the  clerical  party  seems  likely 
to  carry  nearly  everything  before  it.  This  is  very 

jr_i _ 1  •  1  T-  i-Un  onfi- 


or  temporary ;  in  schools  hired  ;  and  in  new  permanent  disheartening,  and  very  discreditable  to  the  anti¬ 
schools.  According  to  the  last  quarterly  return  there  denominationalists.  Though  ecclesiasticism  is,  of  course, 
were  then^  on  the  roll  of  Board  schools  50,234  in  a  great  majority,  even  in  London,  where  dissenters 
scholars,  wdth  an  average  attendance  of  32,733.  These  and  secularists  are  more  numerous  than  in  most  other 
^holars  were  to  be  found  in  169  buildings  of  252  parts  of  the  country,. it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  if  they 
departments,  and  were  under  the  charge  of  149  certifi-  really  worked  with  a  will,  they  could  secure  a  far  greater 
cated  masters,  244  certificated  mistresses,  and  971  pupil  share  of  the  representation  than  will  fall  to  them.  Many 
teachers  and  candidates.”  An  immense  amount  of  work  seem  to  wait  meekly  for  it  to  fall  to  them,  while  their 
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Antagonists  are  zcalonsly  using  all  possible  means, 
both  fair  apd  foul,  for  procuring  the  success  of  their 
cause.  And  a  great  many  of  those  who  are  not  exactly 
apathetic  are  waverera.  Of  them,  we  regret  to  say, 
Mrs  Garrett-Anderson  has  constituted  herself  the  mo.‘»t 
eloquent  spokeswoman.  In  the  very  able  speech  that 
she  delivered  at  St  George’s  Hall  last  Monday,  when 
she  w’as  seconded  by  Canon  Kingsley  in  her  plea  for 
Miss  Chessar  and  Airs  Cowell  as  the  candidates  for 
Alarylebone,  she  made  many  very  true  and  perti¬ 
nent  remarks,  but  she  encouraged  all  her  friends  to 
abandon  what  ought  to  have  been  almost,  if  not  quite, 
their  strongest  position  against  the  opposite  party. 
“  As  for  the  view  of  education  taken  by  what  is  called 
the  Birmingham  League,”  she  said,  “the  instinctive 
tenderness  which  a  woman  has,  not  perhaps  more  than  a 
man,  but  which  she  is  more  ready  to  express,  will  make 
her  say  to  both  parties  now  disputing  about  the  Church 
of  England’s  proposed  disestablishment,  ‘  The  School 
Board  is  not  the  place  for  your  disputes.  If  you  are 
fighting  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of 
England,  don’t  fight  for  it  here.  Fight  it  out  on  the 
hustings,  in  Parliament,  in  the  press,  in  society,  but 
don’t  fight  it  out  here,  because  the  children  will  be  the 
sufierers  whoever  wins  the  day ;  and  don’t  wage  a 
battle  with  children  in  your  hands  as  hostages.*  ”  That 
may  be  a  clever  statement  of  the  case,  but  it  is  not  a  fair 
one.  It  may  cause  Airs  Anderson  to  be  patted  on  the 
back  by  the  Times^  and  may  help  the  election  of  the 
ladies  whom  she  recommends  as  candidates  for  Mary- 
lehone  ;  but  it  is  not  wise  or  just.  The  secularists  are 
•quite  as  anxious  as  are  the  denominationalists  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  Only,  they  want 
them  to  be  well,  instead  of  ill,  educated.  If  the  cham¬ 
pions  of  woman  suffrage  blindly  concede  all  the  demands 
of  the  clerical  party,  they  will  damage  their  own  cause, 
but  not  the  cause  of  those  reformers  who  are  fighting 
their  battle.  B. 


THE  RAILWAY  COMMISSIONERS  AT  WORK. 

The  Railway  Commissioners  have  encountered  at  the 
very  threshold  of  office  a  case  which  will  not  only  prove 
a*  troublesome  one  per  se,  but  will,  if  we  are  not  mis¬ 
taken,  lay  bare  the  whole  question  of  the  stability  of  the 
present  relation  of  the  Government  to  the  railway  com¬ 
panies.  For  ourselves,  we  have  never  looked  upon  the 
new  tribunal  as  more  than  a  makeshift,  clearing  the 
ground,  it  may  be,  for  State  purchase,  or  on  the  other 
hand  useful  merely  as  a  destroyer  of  monopolies,  but 
neither  forming  nor  likely  to  form  a' permanently  satis¬ 
factory  settlement.  If  the  first  summons  which  has 
come  before  this  tribunal  is  entertained  on  a  further 
bearing,  we  anticipate  a  “  set  ”  of  public  opinion  in  the 
direction  of  a  further  change  of  some  sort  in  the  owner¬ 
ship  and  management  of  our  railways ;  whether  or  not 
that  change  leads  to  State-purchase  will  depend  partly 
on  the  nature  of  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial, 
and  partly  on  the  precedents,  or,  in  the  lack  of  prece¬ 
dents,  the  principles,  on  which  the  issue  is  decided. 

Amoug  other  powers  conferred  on  the  Commissioners 
by  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act  of  last  session  was 
that  of  hearing  complaints  of  corporations  and  local 
harbour  boards  in  respect  of  violations  of  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1854,  hitherto  heard  by  the 
Common  Courts.  One  section  of  this  Act  deals  with 
the  case  of  “  any  particular  person  or  company,  or  any 
particular  description  of  traffic  ”  subjected  to  “  undue  or 
unreasonable  prejudice  or  disadvantage  in  any  respect 
whatsoever.”  It  is  for  an  offence  against  this  section  of 
the  Act  that  the  Town  Council  of  Dover  has  applied  for 
n  joint  writ  of  summons  against  the  South-Eastern  and 
the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Companies. 
The  case  of  the  Town  Council  is,  briefly,  one  of  insufficient 
passenger  accommodation,  and  an  exorbitant  rate  of  fares, 
a  comparison  being  made  in  both  respects  with  a  more 
favourable  state  of  things  as  relates  to  Ramsgate  and 
Alargate.  Ramsgate,  Margate,  and  Dover  are  coast 
towns  on  both  systems,  they  communicate  with  London 


by  both  lines,  but  as  the  general  features  of  their  com¬ 
position  differ,  so  do  the  facilities  for  reaching  them 
afforded  by  the  two  companies.  Six  fast  trains,  equiva- 
lent  to  expresses,  and  twelve  ordinary  trains  arc  run 
daily  to  Ramsgate  and  Margate,  and  the  number  i.s 
increased  on  Saturday.  The  Dover  trains,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  are  considerably  less  than  half  as  many,  and  run  at. 
inconvenient  hours.  With  regard  to  fares,  the  pri«*o  of 
a  first-class  ticket  to  Ramsgate  is  10s.,  to  Dover  20s. 
the  distance  being  in  one  case  79  and  the  other  78  miles! 
There  are  other  counts  in  the  application,  but  this  of 
preferential  treatment  in  respect  of  accommodation  and 
fares  is  the  principal  one. 

We  shall  not,  of  course,  attempt  to  prejudge  a  matter 
now  before  the  Commissioners,  but  as  it  represents  com- 
plaints  that  may  be  lodged  by  a  score  or  so  of  towns  on 
the  East  and  South  Coasts,  wo  venture  to  call  attention 
to  one  or  two  salient  features  of  the  case  which  con¬ 
stitute  its  importance.  In  the  first  place,  competition 
between  the  two  companies  has  exerted  next  to  no 
influence  on  the  fares  to  either  Ramsgate,  Margate,  or 
Dover.  They  have,  hand  in  hand,  fixed  the  prices  at 
what  they  consider  the  most  remunerative  rate.  In  the 
case  of  Dover  they  have  determined  on  commercial 
grounds,  whether  sound  or  not  remains  to  be  seen,  to 
admit  only  a  small  and  wealthy  class  of  visitors.  In 
the  cases  of  Ramsgate  and  Margate,  whore  there  was 
not,  as  at  Dover,  a  nucleus  of  traffic  in  the  continental 
services,  a  traffic  had  to  be  developed  solely  on  the 
attractions  of  these  towns  as  watering-places.  Steamers 
compete  for  the  excursion  traffic  to  these  towns ;  and  to 
this  cause  is  partly  due  the  fact  that  the  rate  in  their 
case  is  100  per  cent,  lower  than  in  the  case  of  Dover. 
It  is  not,  however,  wholly  due  to  this  ;  for,  putting  the 
steamers  out  of  the  question,  no  excursion  trafllc  can  be 
developed  anywhere  except  at  a  low  rate  of  fares.  The 
deduction  is,  that  the  coast  railways  have  the  power  of 
breaking  up  their  passenger  traffic  into  such  elements  as 
suit  best  their  convenience  and  the  pockets  of  their  share¬ 
holders.  Thus  Dover  is  made  what  is  called  “  a  select 
and  high-class  ”  watering-place,  by  straining  the  tide  of 
passenger  traffic  through  the  sieve  of  a  minimum  of 
trains  and  a  maximum  of  fares.  What  refuses  to  pass 
the  meshes  is  diverted  to  Ram.sgate  and  Margate.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  point  out  one  incidental  advantage  of 
this  arrangement  to  the  companies ;  the  line  between 
London  and  Dover,  or  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of 
it,  is  left  clear  for  those  erratic  bodies  the  tiaal  trains, 
whilst  the  fast  cheap  trains  race  along  through  a  different 
part  of  Kent  without  fear  of  interruption.  Were  there 
a  cheap  excursion  traffic  to  Dover,  the  traffic  to  Ramsgate 
and  Margate  would  be  pro  tanto  lightened,  and  a  double 
set  of  rails  to  Dover,  along  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
line  at  all  events,  would  be  necessary. 

But  the  question  raised  is  manifestly  a  wider  one  than 
merely  whether  this  sifting  and  sorting  of  excursion 
traffic  is  to  remain  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  railway 
companies;  it  is  the  whole  one  of  preferential  treat-  • 
ment,  due  to  whatever  motive,  and  public  opinion  on  the 
new  tribunal  as  a  final  settlement  of  railway  difficulties 
will  hinge  to  a  great  extent  on  the  nature  of  what  it 
decides  to  be  admissible  evidence  and  the  principles  on 
which  its  judgment  is  based.  Undoubtedly  a  most 
critical  case  is  now  before  it,  and  the  powers  of  Mr  Price, 
Mr  Macnaraara,  and  Sir  F.  Peel  will  be  taxed  to  the 
utmost.  Nor  will  the  public  be  blinded  by  the  fact  that 
the  complaint  of  the  Dover  Town  Council  is  essentially 
a  lodging-house-keeper’s  grievance.  What  the  com¬ 
panies  have  done  for  pleasure  traffic  at  Dover  they  do 
for  trade  traffic  elsewhere,  and  it  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
absolutely  certain  that  the  Dover  complaint  is  only  the 
prelude  to  a  host  of  others  of  the  same  type.  Of  this, 
however,  the  Commissioners  will  not,  of  course,  take 
account;  and  if  they  are  overtaxed  in  their  efforts  to 
check  the  boundless  pretension  and  assumption  of  the 
railway  companies,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that 
we  are  realising  this  tyranny  before  it  is  too  late,  as  it 
seems  to  be  in  America,  to  curb  it  by  any  easy 
effectual  means. 
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THE  ARMY  GRIEVANCES. 

There  are  certain  medical  practitioners  who  advertise 
their  n  adiiiesa  to  give  “  advice  gratis.”  Let  all  wise 
patients  avoid  these  people.  No  professional  man  can 
afford  to  work  for  nothing ;  if  ho  offers  to  do  so  yon 
may  safely  conclude,  either  that  his  advice  is  not  worth 
having,  or  that  he  will  make  you  pay  more  than  its  value 
for  it  under  another  name. 

The  officers  of  our  Army,  while  the  Purchase  System 
was  in  force,  were  very  prone  to  brag  of  their  disin* 
tercstedness  and  to  advertise  themselves  as  giving  their 
services  gratis.  “  Look  at  us,”  they  would  say,  “  we 
not  only  serve  the  Queen  for  nothing,  but  we  are  actually 
out  of  pocket  by  wearing  the  uniform.  The  miserable 
pay  which  we  condescend  to  receive  does  not  give  us 
three  per  cent,  interest  on  the  money  we  have  invested 
in  the  purchase  of  our  commissions.  There  is  a  noble 
example  for  you !  ”  The  public  somehow  mistrusted 
these  professions,  and  that  mistrust  became  strengthened 
when  it  was  found  that  the  proposal  to  relieve  officers 
from  this  unfair  tax  upon  their  private  means  was  met 
with  alarm  and  frantic  opposition.  Like  the  surgeons 
who  give  advice  gratis,  it  was  evident  that  they  made 
their  losses  pay,  and  found  their  profit  in  their  disin¬ 
terestedness.  What  should  we  think  of  a  man  who  was 
always  proclaiming  that  he  was  ruined  by  the  Income- 
tax,  but  who,  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
offering  to  remove  the  burden,  should  indignantly  remon¬ 
strate  against  the  proposal  as  a  personal  injury  ?  Yet  such 
is  the  attitude  which  the  Army  has  assumed  during  and 
since  the  abolition  of  Purchase.  The  investment  of 
thousands  in  the  purchase  of  military  rank  was  made 
the  subject  of  constant  self-laudation ;  the  small  pecu¬ 
niary  return  received  for  this  outlay '  was  made  as 
constant  a  grievance ;  but,  when  Purchase  was  finally 
abolished,  and  officers  were  told  that  the  public  would 
relieve  them  of  the  obligation  of  paying  for  their 
commissions,  their  tone  changed,  and  these  disinte¬ 
rested  and  high-minded  and  patriotic  soldiers  began 
to  vociferate  like  fish-wives  and  to  haggle  like  hucksters. 
The  exceptional,  we  may  say  excessive,  liberality  of 
the  terms  conceded  by  Government  was  only  met  by 
increased  demands  ;  and  now  the  whole  of  those  branches 
of  the  Army  in  which  Purchase  used  to  prevail  are 
banded  together,  in  a  system  of  organised  agitation 
most  unsoldierlike  and  mercenary,  not  in  order  to 
restore  the  obnoxious  institution,  for  that  is,  as  they 
know,  beyond  their  powers,  but  to  put  the  screw  upon 
the  public  in  hopes  to  improve  their  financial  position  at 
the  cost  of  the  good-natured  taxpayer. 

When  hardworking  artisans  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
uniting  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  fair  play  to  labour 
at  the  iiands  of  their  employers,  there  was  no  name  too 
severe  to  be  applied  to  this  honest  and  sensible  proceed¬ 
ing  ;  no  matter  what  may  have  been  the  provocation,  a 
strike  was  then  denounced  as  a  gross  folly  and  an  out¬ 
rage  upon  society.  It  has  now  come  to  be  understood 
that  these  trades  unions  are  not  only  legitimate  but 
beneficial  and  praiseworthy,  and  that  the  public  derives 
a  positive  advantage  from  the  maintenance  of  a  balance 
of  power  in  capital  and  labour. 

Whether  the  same  principle  will  hold  good  in  the  case 
of  persons  in  the  employment  of  Government  opens  a 
wide  field  for  discussion.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
when  humble  officials,  such  as  letter-carriers  or  telegraph 
clerks,  have  attempted  to  assert  their  rights  to  conside¬ 
ration  by  united  action  they  have  been  summarily  put 
down.  How  comes  it  then  that  ih  the  Army,  w’here 
submission  to  authority  is  so  essential,  such  a  movement 
has  been  permitted  to  bo  organised  in  order  to  menace 
and  intimidate  the  Government?  What  w’ould  have 
been  the  result  if  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
Army  had  acted  exactly  as  the  commissioned  officers  are 
now  doing  under  the  leadership  of  General  Percy  Her¬ 
bert  ?  Why  there  would  have  been  courts-martial  in 
every  regiment  and  a  general  reduction  to  the  ranks 
throughout  the  service.  Why  are  colonels,  captains, 
and  lieutenants  permitted  and  encouraged  to  do  that 
which  would  be  punished  as  a  crime  in  sergeants, 
corporals,  or  privates  ? 


The  question  is  not  difficult  to  answer.  From  the 
Commander-in-Chief  downwards  to  the  subaltern  the 
abolition  of  the  Purchase  System  is  regretted  and  resented 
because  it  was  one  of  those  radical  reforms  which  by  one 
stroke  of  the  pen  placed  merit  on  the  same  footing  with 
prerogative.  The  late  Lord  Cardigan  rose  from  the  rank 
of  cornet  to  that  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  seven  years,  at 
a  cost  of  something  over  40,O00Z.  The  late  General 
Havelock  was  over  twenty  years  a  lieutenant,  because  he 
had  no  money  wherewith  to  buy  advancement  It  is 
terrible  to  reflect  that,  under  the  changes  effected  by  Hr 
Cardwell,  the  Peer  would  probably  have  remained  a 
subaltern,  while  the  soldier  would  certainly  have 
gained  promotion ;  and  so  Aristocracy  and  Plutocracy 
are  bound  to  join  forces  to  embarrass  the  author  of  such 
a  revolution. 

We  are  assured  that  a  feeling  of  deep  discontent  per¬ 
vades  the  Army.  It  may  be  so.  Soldiers  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  given  to  much  thinking.  They  are  apt  to  wear  their 
opinions,  as  they  wear  their  uniform,  according  to  regu¬ 
lation  pattern  ;  and  when  th^  mass  of  officers  find  their 
highest  authorities  encouraging  an  agitation  which  pro¬ 
mises  a  very  profitable  result  to  all  concerned,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  they  lend  themselves  to  such  tactics, 
discreditable  as  they  are.  We  trust  that  the  firmness 
and  good  sense  of  the  people  of  England  will  frustrate 
these  unworthy  practices.  We  do  not  expect  military 
officers  to  be  more  indifferent  to  their  personal  intereste 
than  other  classes  of  the  community.  Let  them  by  all 
means  assert  their  rights,  but  let  them  do  so  in  such 
wise  as  they  would  themselves  allow  the  private  soldier 
to  assert  his  rights,  and  not  by  political  agitation  and 
insubordinate  threats.  Above  all,  let  them  never  again 
claim  a  monopoly  for  disinterestedness  after  having  so 
plainly  shown  that  the  high  spirit,  discipline,  and  good 
feeling  of  officers  and  gentlemen  fluctuates  in  the  Army, 
as  funds  do  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  military  money  market.  F. 


THE  CHARITY  MARKET. 

Charity,  we  are  told,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins ;  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  look  a  little  below  the  surface  in 
order  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  strict  truthfulness  of  ' 
this  assertion.  From  one  of  the  holie.st  of  human  senti¬ 
ments  it  has  become  the  musk  of  ostentation,  hypocrisy, 
and  greed.  The  desire  to  help  our  fellow-men  who  are 
less  favourably  situated  than  ourselves  has  been  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  the  desire  to  act  Lord  or  Lady  Bountiful, 
to  receive  the  cringing  applications  of  the  poor,  or  to 
appear  before  the  world  as  one  who  carries  out  Christ  s 
precept — perhaps  not  quite  to  the  full  extent — to  sell  all 
we  have  and  give  it  to  the  poor.  Subscription  to  certain 
public  charities  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  ap¬ 
panage  of  a  certain  social  position,  no  more  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  than  liveried  footmen  or  a  carriage  and 
pair ;  and  it  requires  far  more  of  the  constituents  of  true 
charity — enlightened  sympathy,  courage,  and  self-denial 
— to  refuse  subscriptions  than  to  give  them. 

We  are  aw  are  that  the  interpretation  we  have  put  on 
the  adage  which  we  commenced  by  quoting  does  not  . 
quite  accord  with  its  generally  received  meaning.  The 
sins  which  are  covered  by  charity  are  not  supposed  to 
be  of  her  own  making.  It  becomes  easy  to  understand 
the  energy  which  the  Church  devoted  to  the  inculcation 
of  the  feeling  of  sin,  w'ith  the  accompanying  consolation 
that  it  rhight  be  condoned  by  a  sufficient  donation  of 
alms,  when  w’e  recollect  that  to  give  to  the  poor  and  to 
give  to  the  Church  meant  the  same  thing.  “  Charity 
covereth  a  multitude  of  sins”  merely  meant  that  the 
sins  could  not  be  “  written  off  ”  without  a  beneficial  con¬ 
sideration  for  those  who  kept  the  accounts.  A  baron 
might  ravage  a  province  and  enslave  or  kill  its  peasantry, 
provided  he  paid  the  clerical  commission  on  the  transac¬ 
tion  in  the  shape  of  the  endowment  of  a  church  or  a 
religious  house ;  but  if  he  plundered  solely  on  his  own 
account  the  matter  assumed  a  different  aspect.  It  js 
interesting  to  note  that  the  orthodox  Jewish  way  of 
looking  at  the  question,  though  creditably  differing  from 
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tli&t  of  fcbs  niGdisov&l  Churcb,  h&s  tho  s&ino  coniinGTOi£Ll  nf  ni>rkTrwKn<«  r  i  i  •• 

0. or  jb.  d.,.  odb.  dSTi-h  i'S  XT.  ’T.'.lid'r.TTte'l;"".  JX:; 

^  A  i.1  ..  xT  ®  .  ,  .  ,  «  \  people  into  the  baream ;  wnilo  tho  friendless  widow 

en  days  of  the  seventh  month  there  is  a  kind  of  stock-  spends  her  last  mite,  and  acquires  the  habir^f 

taking  by  the  Deity  of  the  offences  of  his  ranndane  crea-  cancy,  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  find  a  refnge  for  her  child 
ares;  that  on  the  first  day  of  that  month  it  is  written  in  i„  „  society  whichshuts  heront  from  almS^b  eve^  m^  is 
the  divine  ledger  who  is  to  die  during  the  current  year  and  of  earning  a  living  ^  mea as 

of  the  Jewish  and  against  the  voting  system.  Mr  and^Mrs  G^d^stono^ 
mind  that  It  IS  nsnal  for  Israelites  at  that  season  of  the  year  |  Lord  Salisbury,  Dr  lieveking.  Lord  Shaftesbnry  ami 
to  g^t  a  friend  with  a  wish  that  he  may  have  “a  good  others  join  in  condemning  it  as  utterly  pernicious  Mr 
writing,  or  a  good  seating,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  Banting  replies  that  the  abolition  of  that  system  “  would 
how  IS  a  suspension  of  the  sentence  to  be  obtained  ?  lead  to  a  diminution  of  public  interest,  and,  therefore,  to 
Penitence,  prayer,  and  chanty,  they  are  told,  “turn  guch  a  reduction  of  annual  receipts  as  would  materiallv 
away  the  evil  decree.  Lest  this  trinity  of  graces  should  cripple,  and,  in  some  cases,  totally  destroy,  the  present 
be  understwd  in  too  ethereal  a  sense,  the  liturgies  usefulness  of  these  charitable  establishments.  I  believe 
generally  add  in  small  type  the  concrete  forms  in  which  this  to  be  the  opinion  also  of  nine-tenths  of  those  upon 
they  are  to  be  embodied.  A  distinct  appeal  is  made  to  whom  they  are  dependent  for  support,  and  who  tron 
the  people  to  buy  off  the  condemnation  of  God.  Charity  practical  experience  know  most  about  their  operations.” 
IS  asked  for,  and  is  given,  not  for  unselfish  but  for  selfish  We  need  hardly  point  out  that  these  assertions  are  not 
motives.  It  18  looked  upon  as  a  wehrgeld,  or  fine,  which  contradictory.  In  fact  they  are  both  true.  Nine- tenths 
may  save  the  donor  from  the  divine  wrath ;  and  though  of  those  who  take  most  interest  in  these  institutions, 
it  differs  fwm  the  indulgences  of  the  Church  in  “  and  who  from  practical  experience  know  most  about 
giving  absolution  for  past  sins  and  not  license  for  future  their  operations,”  toould  fall  off  if  tho  voting  system  wero 
ones,  its  moral  effect  is,  of  course,  in  the  highest  degree  abolished,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  remaining  tenth  would 
mischievous.  •  follow  their  example  if  the  publication  of  the  subscrip- 

The  meeting  which  was  lately  held  at  the  Man-  tion  lists  were  discontinued.  Tho  number  of  really 
sion  House  to  consider  the  present  method  of  admini-  charitable  people  connected  with  these  institutions  is 
stration  of  some  of  our  largest  public  charities,  and  the  very  small,  and  they  belong  to  the  class  whose  sympathies 
motion  for  a  rule  nisi  in  tho  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  on  or  habits  are  stronger  than  their  reason.  There  aro 
Tuesday  week  to  recover  the  value — seven  guineas — of  some  things,  as  Mr  Charles  Reed  said  at  the  Mansion 
twenty-eight  votes  for  the  Orphan  Working  School,  House  meeting,  which  refuse  to  be  systematised,  and 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  great  social  mischiefs  caused  charity  was  one  of  them.  We  agree  with  him.  It  would 
by  these  institutions,  and  thrown  much  light  on  the  |  be  as  practicable  to  systematise  the  good  intentions  of 
charitable  motives  of  large  numbers  of  their  supporters,  the  people  for  whom  he  speaks  as  to  reduce  to  order  tho 
The  voting  system,  under  which  these  so-called  charities  utterances  of  the  inmates  the  Earlswood  Asylum, 
are  managed,  has  developed  into  a  regular  traffic.  Votes  There  is  a  certain  right  which,  as  Hosea  Biglow  says, 
are  bought,  sold,  and  exchanged,  in  the  most  open  man-  “  is  free  from  all  devices  human ;  ”  and  some  people  aro 
ner  and  without  any  feeling  of  shame.  The  govern-  very  jealous  of  this  right.  It  rests,  however,  with  tho 
ment  of  the  institutions  is  in  the  hands  of  small  iute-  large  subscribers  to  say  whether  this  shall  bo  done  with 
rested  cliques,  who ‘dispense  a  large  amount  of  patron  age,  their  money.  If  wo  may  trust  to  a  paragraph  in  tho 
and  can  always  decide  an  election  in  any  way  they  like.  AthencBum,  the  managers  of  the  voting  charities  havo 
“  The  managing  committees,”  says  Sir  Charles  Tre-  already  discussed  the  nntenability  of  their  position,  and 
velyan,  “  are  virtually  self-elected,  for  it  is  always  settled  — the  bowlings  of  their  retainers  at  tho  Mansion-hon^o 
in  committee  beforehand  how  the  vacancies  are  to  be  meeting  notwithstanding — have  capitulated  to  Sir  C. 
tilled,  and  the  annual  meetings  at  which  these  arrange-  Trevelyan. 

ments  are  ratified  are  rarely  attended  by  any  who  do  not  The  evil  inherent  in  our  present  practice  lies,  however, 

belong  to  the  inner  circle.  By  such  close  exclusive  much  deeper  down  than  the  voting  system.  There  is 
governing  bodies  as  these  the  piincoly  revenues  of  the  scarcely  one  of  our  eleemosynary  establishments  which 
voting  charities  are  administered,  and  by  them,  or  their  does  not  create  much  more  misery  than  it  cures.  Our 
supporters  outside  the  committees,  the  elections  are  most  enlightened  and  philanthropic  medical  men  havo 
manipulated  whereby  tho  benefits  of  the  institutions  are  come  to  the  conclusion  that  even  the  out-pationt  system 
dispensed.  Provincial  subscribers  imagine,  in  their  sim-  at  the  hospitals  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Most  of 
plicity,  that  they  are  promoting  the  success  of  this  or  the  endowed  charities  throughout  the  country  are  an 
that  candidate  by  voting  for  him,  being  unaware  that  unmitigated  evil.  But  even  in  charities  supported  by 
the  experts,  who  habitually  watch  the  half-yearly  pol-  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  devoted  to  what  aro  prirnd 
lings  at  the  London  Tavern,  are  always  at  hand  to  turn  facie  the  most  beneficent  purposes,  there  is  the  same 
the  scale  at  the  last  moment  by  exchanges,  or  I  O  U’s,  tendency.  We  have  in  our  mind  one  for  the  distribu- 
or,  if  these  resources  fail,  by  votes  purchased  for  the  tion  of  coal  and  bread  to  the  poor  in  winter,  which  we 
occasion  either  from  the  charity  or  from  persons  who  used  to  know  some  years  ago.  The  system  on  which  it 
have  begged  them  under  false  pretences.”  Many  per-  was  managed  is  one,  we  believe,  pretty  widely  adopted 
sons  make  a  trade  of  begging  votes  which  they  after-  both  in  town  and  country.  We  were  rather  puzzled 

wards  sell.  A  large  number  of  the  subscribers  will  at  first  by  the  fact  that  guinea  subscribers  used  te  get 

always  be  persons  who  know  nothing  about  the  merits  sometimes  as  much  as  three  pounds  worth  of  tickets, 
and  necessities  of  the  candidates,  and  they  readily  part  The  way  in  which  this  was  managed  was  by  getting 
with  their  votes  to  the  first  person  who  tells  a  plan-  large  donations  from  rich  individuals  who  took  no  tickets, 
sibly  pathetic  tale.  They  do  not  want  any  trouble  and  other  methods  of  the  kind.  The  consequeni^  ot 
in  the  matter  and  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  to  this  was,  that  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  a 
future  applicants  that  they  have  already  given  away  pittance  of  money  or  c^l  to  poor  wdatives  or  dependents 
their  votes  This  is  what  happens  in  nine  cases  out  of  found  it  cheaper  to  join  the  society  than  to  give  t  eir 

ten  with  ’the  votes  of  what  may  be  called  the  i  money  direct ;  and,  in  addition  to  saving  their  money, 

lazily  philanthropic  people-people  who  subscribe  as  figured  in  the  public  news^pers  as  charitable 
a  satisfS  for  their  Llings,  do  not  want  any  Who,  after  this,  could  doubt  that  “  chanty  corereth  a 
Uher  trouble  in  the  matter.  Many  of  the  other  multitude  of  sins  ?  ”  What  h.gh-mmded  man  or  woman 
votes  are  purchLd  for  the  occasion  either  by  sub-  would  not  feel  it  a  duty  to  uncover  those  sms  and  tear 

serTptions  te  the  i"  the  case  brought  to  ribbons  the  cloak  of  hypoensy  wh.ch  hides  them  W 

into  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  by  barter  with  public  view  ?  _ *  * 

subscribers;  and  this  is  often  done  as  a  cheap  way  | 
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NOURISHING  STOUT. 


There  are  instances  in  which  a  happy  stroke  of  genius 
teems  to  give  the  lie  to  the  adage,  “  ’Tis  not  in  mortals 
to  command  success.”  One  auspicious  day,  as  to  the 
jn-ecise  date  of  which  the  historian  must  rest  satisfied 
with  the  information  that  it  was  anterior  to  1855,  a 
memljer  or  retainer  of  a  firm  of  West-End  brewers  was 
h'd  to  couple,  by  what  train  of  associations  it  would  not 
]»e  easy  after  this  lapse  of  time  to  trace,  the  two  words 
“  nourishing  stout.”  If  we  ask  whether  the  mightiness 
of  his  discovery  dawned  upon  this  man  at  once,  or 
whether  days  and  even  weeks  passed  before  he  was  con¬ 
scious  of  its  full  grandeur,  history  is  again  silent ;  all 
we  know  is,  that  a  day  came  when  the  man  mounted  an 
enduring  pini  a3le  of  unselfishness,  and  gave  to  the 
world — or  at  least  the  firm  of  brewers  did  it  for  him — 
the  combination  “  nourishing  stout.” 

Envious  and  carping  minds  may  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  firm  (history  has  merged  the  name  of  the  brilliant 
discoverer  in  that  of  the  firm,  and  \ve  are  forced  to 
acquiesce,)  took  the  precaution  of  protecting  the  “nourish¬ 
ing  stout  ”  with  a  trade-mark,  and  marking.it  with  a 
label  which  it  would  be  an  enfringement  of  the  law'  to 
imitate ;  but  the  truly  high-minded  will  distinguish 
between  the  thing  stout ;  a  vulgar  marketable  drink  with 
certain  properties  of  colour,  flavour,  body,  and  smell, 
nnd  the  melifluous,  soul-stirring,  heart-warming  words 
“  nourishing  stout.”  By  these  nobler  intellects  it  will 
1)0  admitted  that  if  so  eminent  a  firm  of  brewers  as 
!llc8srs  Blockey  of  Duke-street,  St  James’s,  manufactured 
a  beverage  possessing  peculiarly  wholesome  properties, 
they  had  a  right  to  protection  in  the  sale  of  it ;  and  this 
will  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  service  they  ren¬ 
dered  to  mankind  in  making  public  the  discovery  of  such 
a  transcendentally  brilliant  “  derangement  of  epitaphs  ” 
as  is  contained  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the  substantive 
“  stout  ”  and  the  adjective  “  nourishing.”  Whaf  a 
fullness  of  sound  in  the  adjective !  What  a  yeoman¬ 
like  strength  in  the  substantive  !  What  suggestion  of 
feeding-bottles,  oil-cake,  Christmas  beef,  and  brewers’ 
draymen  in  the  combination !  Messrs  Blockey — we 
again  apologise  to  the  unknown  individual  whose  talented 
memory  is  absorbed  in  that  of  the  firm — must  indeed  have 
been  proud  men  on  the  morning  when  they  first  notified 
their  discovery  to  the  public  as  “  Blockey ’s  Nourishing 
London  Stout.”  They^  at  all  events, “commanded  success,” 
tlie  very  sound  of  the  words  implies  it ;  and  up  to  the 
year  1855,  when  the  firm  ceased  to  exist,  a  happy  and 
grateful  public  rose  up  to  drink  “  nourishing  London 
stout,”  and  lay  down  to  dream  of  it,  ignorant  that  any¬ 
thing  was  brewing  more  harmful  than  this  delicious 
concoction. 

In  1855,  however,  Messrs  Raggett  purchased  the 
business  of  Jllessrs  Blockey,  and  imbibers  of  Blockey’s 
beverage  received  a  “  shock  of  mild  surprise  ”  when  they 
read  on  flaming  posters  and  trim-cut  labels  the  words 
“  Raggett’s  late  Blockey’s  Nourishing  London  Stout.” 
But  Messrs  Raggett  w'ere  evidently  not  far  behind  their 
predecessors  in  point  of  mental  acuteness.  They  antici¬ 
pated  and  discounted  beforehand  the  effect  of  this  change 
by  endorsing  their  labels  with  the  words,  “  Analysed  and 
reported  on  by  Dr  Hassall.”  Disenchanting  this — for 
hitherto  “  Blockey’s  Nourishing  London  Stout  ”  had 
infused  a  joy  into  the  human  breast  with  which  no 
chemist  could  meddle — but  at  the  same  time  re-assuring. 
The  glamour  was  gone,  but  its  place  was  occupied  by 
the  somewhat  more  substantial  guarantee  of  Dr  Hassall’s 
name.  It  >yas  a  concession,  but  doubtless  a  wise  one 
to  the  sceptical  spirit  of  the  age.  Statistics  fail  us  to 
trace  the  effect  of  this  alteration.  But  we  may  safely 
assume  that  blind  confidence  in  the  name  of  Blockey 
was  replaced  by  a  rational  trust  in  Messrs  Raggett, 
and  the  chemist  of  their  choice. 

F’or  years  Messrs  Raggett  sold  their  stout  in  peace. 
Ergo  hibe  et  bibe  iterum  might  have  been  their  motto ;  no 
dregs  of  sorrow  W’ere  left  in  the  pewter,  and  what  was 
of  more  importance  to  Messrs  Raggett,  no  one  attempted 
to  filch  from  them  their  right  to  the  precious  adjective 
“nourishing.”  In  1870,  however,  another  firm  of 


brewers,  Messrs  Findlater  and  Mackie,  being  of  an 
enquiring  turn  of  mind,  and  on  the  look  out  for  a  sepa¬ 
rate  label  for  their  stout,  hit  upon  the  bold  device  of 
appropriating  bodily  the  lucky  phrase,  and  wrote  on 
their  labels,  “  Nourishing  Stout,  bottled  by  Findlater 
Mackie  and  Co.”  The  first  thing  in  this  transaction 
that  occurs  to  the  disinterested  observer  is  the  extreme 
simplicity  and  inexpensiveness  of  an  operation  which 
consists  in  using  a  qualificative  epithet  which  adds 
at  least  20  per  cent,  to  the  market  value  of  the 
stout  without  in  any  way  improving  the  liquor 
itself.  But  in  this  Messrs  Findlater  and  Mackie 
followed  the  practice  of  all  trades,  and  Messrs  Raggett 
objected  to  the  proceeding,  not  on  the  public  ground 
that  that  was  being  sold  as  “  nourishing  ”  stout 
which  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  ordinary  beverage 
sold  under  that  name,  but  on  the  purely  personal 
one  that  Messrs  Findlater  and  Mackie  were  using  an 
adjective  in  which  they  claimed  to  have  an  exclusive 
right.  As  wo  have  already  said,  “  nourishing  ”  is  so 
ideally  perfect  an  epithet  for  the  succinct  description  of 
a  wholesome,  cheerful,  fattening  species  of  stout,  that 
the  only  wonder  is  that  Messrs  Raggett  have  so  long 
remained  in  sole  enjoyment  of  it.  It  would  spoil  the 
imaginary  portrait  we  have  painted  of  its  discoverer  if 
we  supposed  for  one  moment  that  this  was  his  intention. 
No  coiner  of  lucky  phrases  is  sorry  to  see  his  wares  pass 
current  in  the  literature  of  the  day ;  and  the  man  who 
first  delightedly  joined  the  words  “nourishing  stout” 
must  have  had  feelings  of  this  nature. 

However  this  may  be,  both  brewers  stuck  pertina¬ 
ciously  to  the  adjective  in  question,  and  the  issue  was 
tried  before  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  this  week.  The 
case  occupied  about  two  days  and  a-half,  four  counsel 
were  engaged  upon  it,  and  in  a  long  and  learned 
judgment  the  Vice-Chancellor  decided  that  the  adjec¬ 
tive  “nourishing”  could  not  be  converted  into  pro¬ 
perty,  and  could  not  therefore  be.  stolen ;  that  the 
w’ords  “  Nourishing  Stout,  bottled  by  Findlater,  Mackie, 
and  Co.”  could  not  be  mistaken  for  “Raggett’s,  late 
Blockey’s  Nourishing  London  Stout and  that  the  trade¬ 
marks  and  labels  of  the  two  firms  being  also  different, 
Messrs  Raggett’s  case  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon  and 
must  be  dismissed  with  costs. 

But  whilst  the  two  days  and  a-half  were  thus  being 
preposterously  idled  away  in  the  preliminary  proceedings 
that  led  up  to  this  decision,  a  delicious  little  episode 
occurred  that  must  not  be  forgotten.  At  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  suit,  when  it  was  a  question  of  granting  an  injunction 
against  Messrs  Findlater  and  Mackie,  it  was  alleged  by 
their  opponents  that  the  stout  was  expressly  brewed  for 
them  by  Messrs  Truman  and  Hanbury ;  i,  e.,  in  the  ardour 
of  pursuing  an  adversary, Messrs  Raggett  surrendered  the 
position  that  they  were  personally  responsible  for  the 
distinctive  properties  of  thpir  stout.  These  proper¬ 
ties,  they  said,  are  given  it  by  an  eminently  respect¬ 
able  firm  of  brewers  whom  we  employ  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  palmy  days  of  Messrs  Blockey  no  such  confession 
would  have  been  made ;  still  there  was  a  candid  and 
business-like  air  about  it  rather  calculated  to  win  our 
confidence  than  otherwise.  But  quail,  oh  Company  of 
Licensed  Victuallers,  before  the  revelation  which  ^fol¬ 
lowed.  It  came  out  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  that 
Messrs  Truman  and  Hanbury  brewed  the  same  beer  for 
Messrs  Raggett  as  for  their  other  customers.  But  even  so 
Messrs  Raggett  were  not  left  without  resource.  They 
explained  that  they  had  been  betrayed  into  a  trifling 
fiction  about  Messrs  Truman  and  Hanbury,  and  that  the 
“  nourishing  ”  qualities  were  imparted  to  the  liquor  after 
it  had  come  into  their  cellar ;  upon  which  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  was  cruel  enough  to  remark  that  he  was 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  what  Mr  Raggett  put 
into  his  beer  was  a  fiction  too. 

Looking  at  this  case  in  a  serious  light,  which  it  must 
bo  confessed  is  not  an  easy  matter,  are  we  or  are  we  not 
to  allow  the  time  of  our  Equity  Judges  to  be  wasted  in 
suits  of  this  sort  ?  Is  there  no  means  of  compel¬ 
ling  tradesmen  to  settle  such  ridiculous  disputes  out  of 
court  ?  Must  opposing  parties  be  allowed  to  drag  their 
concerns  from  one  court  to  another,  with  appeal  after 
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appeal,  because  some  new  point  of  law  crops  up  on  which 
there  exists  no  manner  of  doubt,  but  which  will  serve  as 
a  capital  whetstone  for  the  leading  counsel  on  both  sides, 
and  will  give  the  judge  the  opportunity  for  a  long 
speech  ?  In  the  present  instance,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
took  two  days  and  a  half  to  decide  whether  an  English 
adjective  could  be  used  as  a  trade-mark.  The  state  of 
things  which  encourages  the  settlement  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  court,  instead  of  out  of  it,  is  essentially  a 
rotten  one.  Another  point,  which  will  not,  however, 
strike  most  people  as  an  entire  novelty,  is  the  absolute 
meaninglessness,  and  therefore  falsity,  of  trade  adjec¬ 
tives.  We  forbear  to  accuse  the  original  Messrs  Blockey 
of  fraud  in  this  respect,  but  of  the  two  other  firms  con¬ 
cerned,  one  seems  to  have  applied  the  adjective  “  nourish¬ 
ing  ”  to  their  stout  as  suggestive  of  many  attractive 
qualities  which  its  beer  possessed  only  in  common  with 
that  of  other  brewers,  whilst  the  other  has  probably 
satisfied  many  besides  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  that  the 
adjective  of  which  it  is  so  tenacious  represents  a 
fiction.  We  know  the  case  of  a  vendor  of  vinegar 
who  purchases  vinegar  from  a  large  wholesale  manu¬ 
facturer,  colours  it,  perhaps  with  a  harmless,  but 
more  probably  with  a  deleterious,  compound,  and  sells 
it  under  a  misleading  name  at  a  higher  price  than 
the  original  manufacturer  is  able  to  obtain.  So  it 
is  with  hundreds  of  trade  terms,  and  the  sooner  the 
public  disabuses  itself  of  the  idea  that  they  carry  any 
meaning,  and  the  tradesman  awakes  from  the  monstrous 
dream  that  he  will  be  protected  in  the  use  of  them,  the 
better  for  our  health  and  for  our  morals.  H.  F. 


subject,  and  the  Treasury  learn  to  dread  his  criticisms, 
whilst  he  is  none  the  less  able  to  give  a  silent  vote  on 
other  branches  of  financial  reform,  with  which  he  may  not 
have  to  much  practical  acquaintance. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


A  Masonic  banquet  took  place  on  Saturday  evening  last 
which  does,  indeed,  in  the  language  of  the  penny-a-liner, 
“deserve  notice.”  The  members  of  the  “Great  City” 
lodge  met  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel,  and,  much  to  the 
disgust,  we  should  imagine,  of  the  chef  of  that  establish¬ 
ment,  dined  sumptuously  off  bread  and  cheese  and  ale. 
When  the  officers  and  visitors  had  partaken  of  this  repast 
the  “Worshipful  Master”  explained  to  the  visitors  that  the 
lodge  had  determined  to  give  up  one  banquet  (which  cost 
between  501.  and  60Z.),  and  to  give  the  amount  thus  saved 
to  the  charity-fund  of  the  lodge.  The  banqueters  do  not 
seem  to  have  suffered  so  frightfully  from  indigestion  as 
one  might  have  supposed,  for  most  of  the  visitors  were  able 
to  speak  and  express  themselves  highly  gratified  with  the 
novel  experiment,  and  the  members  were  so  delighted  with 
their  unexpected  success  that  they  at  once  resolved  to  give 
up  four  out  of  six  monthly  banquets,  and  so  increase  the 
charity-fund  to  the  extent  of  about  200Z.  Hitherto  Free¬ 
masons  have  reached  the  crowning  point  of  absurdity 
when  they  talk  of  the  almost  infinitesimal  charities  which 
their  enormous  funds  support.  They  generally  retreat  on 
this  ridiculously  narrow  base  when  taxed  with  tom-foolery. 
Now,  however,  they  can  answer  all  taunts,  and  silence  all 
quibblers  by  pointing  to  the  quarterly  banquet  of  “  bread 
and  cheese  and  ale  ”  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel. 


Mr  Lusk  has,  however,  during  the  next  twelve  months 
an  opportunity  of  proving  himself  a  genuine  economist, 
though  we  are  afraid  he  lacks  the  necessary  courage  to  play 
such  a  part.  The  late  Lord  Mayor  set  such  an  example  of 
prodigal  display  that  it  will  happily  be  almost  impossible 
for  bis  successor  to  outvie  him  in  that  respect,  but  the 
present  Lord  Mayor  might  obtain  far  more  honourable  and 
enduring  fame  by  an  opposite  line  of  policy.  Let  him  prove 
himself  an  economist  during  his  year  of  office,  when  the 
reporters  track  his  movements,  and  detail  all  his  actions  in 
a  very  Court  Circular  of  minuteness,  not  exactly  in  his  own 
household,  but  in  his  own  Companies.  We  learn  from  the 
blazonry  on  his  state  carriage  that  Mr  Lusk  is  a  Fishmonger 
and  a  Spectacle-maker.  The  funds  of  these  societies,  in 
common  with  all  our  great  City  Companies,  are  miserably 
misused  and  misappropriated.  Glitter  and  gluttony  absorb 
the  lion’s  share  of  princely  incomes,  that  were  intended  for 
charitable  and  beneficent  purposes,  connected  with  the 
specific  trades  that  they  now  falsely  presume  to  represent. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  dinner  with  the  Fish¬ 
mongers  would  be  cheap  at  four  pounds  a  head  in  any 
Pall  Mall  club.  Here,  then,  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  the 
Lord  Mayor  to  show  himself  a  genuine  economist,  by  using 
all  the  influence  of  his  position  to  induce  the  Companies 
with  which  he  is  connected  to  follow  the  noble  example  of 
the  “  Great  City  ”  lodge  of  Freemasons  on  Saturday  last, 
to  which  we  have  alluded  above.  Or  if  he  cannot 
persuade  the  Companies  to  do  this,  it  is  surely  at  once 
in  his  power  to  follow  it  out  at  the  first  of  his  civic 
entertainments  at  the  Mansion  House.  Let  him  ask 
the  usual  guests,  in  the  usual  way,  but  with  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  Spartan  fare  for  turtle  and  whitebait.  The 
study  of  faces  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  worth 
a  fortune  to  a  caricaturist  like  Pelligrini.  Just  fancy  the 
expression  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who 
would  be  sure  to  be  there  I  The  Lord  Mayor  will 
pardon  us  giving  hipa  one  more  hint.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  give  a  more  splendid  entertain¬ 
ment  than  Sir  Sydney  IV’aterlow,  when  that  worthy 
baronet  thought  it  comely  and  proper  for  himself  to  appear 
as  Louis  XIV.,  surrounded  by  a  mimic  court.  Let, 
then,  severe  simplicity  be  the  order  of  the  new  regime 
of  the  “public  economist,”  and,  if  a  fancy  ball  is  devised 
in  his  year  of  office,  let  Mr  Lusk  appear  as  a  Billingsgate 
fishmonger,  and  broad-rimmed  tortoise-shell  spectacles 
might  be  worn  by  himself  and  all  hU  officials,  to  convey  a 
gentle  hint  of  his  lordship’s  secondary  occupation.  Lady 
Mayoresses  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  object  to  the 
guise  of  fishwives,  but  there  would  be  this  to  be  said  in  its 
favour,  that  many  a  fishwife  is  honest  and  respectable, 
whilst  there  were  not  many  ladies  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  who  had  a  rag  of  a  reputation. 


At  the  Mansion  House  on  Monday  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
eulogised  by  Mr  Gladstone  as  “a  public  economist.”  Wo 
should  hardly  have  thought  that  Mr  Lusk^s  periodical 
nibblings  at  the  Estimates  were  of  sufficient  practical  ser¬ 
vice  to  justify  the  application  of  such  a  title.  The  member 
^ho  is  always  ready  to  jump  up  in  his  place  and  propose 
to  knockoff  five  or  ten  thousand  from  every  vote  of  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand,  for  no  matter  what  object,  not  unfre- 
quently  does  more  harm  than  good ;  for  he  encourages  the 
ordinary  run  of  lazy  members  to  vote  against  the  reduction 
on  no  better  principle  than  that  the  reduction  has  been 
proposed  by  a  frequent  and  captious  objector.  The  man 
v^ho  is  really  entitled  to  the  name  of  “  public  economist 
is,  to  our  mind,  the  member  who,  like  Mr  Rylands  with  the 
diplomatic  service,  gives  his  attention  to  one  particular  form 
of  extravagance,  and  thus  becomes  conversant  with  ^its 
every  detail.  Such  a  man,  if  he  has  anything  in  him, 
soon  comes  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  on  his  particular 


The  annual  statistics  of  crime  in  Manchester  submitted 
by  the  Chief  Constable  to  the  Watch  Committee  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  beneficial  results  of  the  Licensing  Act.  They 
show  a  decrease  of  9*02  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  arrests 
on  the  charge  of  drunkenness  in  the  year  ending  on  the 
29th  of  last  September.  This  gratifying  decrease  and  the 
quiet  and  order  of  the  streets  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  are  attributed  by  the  Chief  Constable  to  the  recent 
legislation  on  the  licensing  question.  A  somewhat  striking 
effect  of  the  earlier  closing  of  public  houses  is,  he  observes, 
“  sh*own  in  the  fact  that  whilst,  on  the  whole,  the  number 
of  persons  taken  into  custody  for  drunkenness  was  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  during  th^e  previous  year,  there  was  an 
actual  increase,  amounting  to  532,  in  the  number  of  such 
persons  apprehended  between  nine  and  twelve  o’clock  at 
night,  and  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  earlier  closing 
was  seen  in  the  great  decrease  in  the  numbers  apprehended 
after  midnight.”  The  number  of  persons  charged  with 
drunkenness  was  9,102,  that  is,  4C’9  per  cent,  of  the  total 
of  the  apprehensions. 
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Mr  Charles  Harrison,  the  accepted  candidate  of  the 
Liberals  of  Bewdley,  has  been  addressing  the  electors.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  address  he  was  asked  a  question  as  to 
Boyal  dowries  and  annuities,  a  question  which  but  few 
candidates  will  escape  in  the  future.  Mr  Harrison  made 
the  usual  and  stereotyped  reply,  but  one  that  is  none  the 
less  unsound  and  inaccurate,  that  “  the  Crown  had  given 
up  lands  to  the  country,  the  revenues  arising  from  which 
were  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  dowries  and  annuities  to 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  ;  therefore,  as  the  Crown 
had  kept  to  its  part  of  the  bargain,  the  country  ought  in 
honour  to  adhere  to  its  share  in  the  contract.”  We  chal¬ 
lenge  Mr  Harrison  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  these  state¬ 
ments,  which  are  quoted  as  they  appeared  in  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Morning  Netvs.  The  facts  are  all  the  other  way. 
Let  Mr  Harrison  read  the  debates  in  Hansard,  the  account 
of  the  Crown  Lands  in  Erskine  May,  or  in  any  sound  con¬ 
stitutional  history,  before  he  again  addresses  his  would-be 
constituents,  and  he  will  then  find  how  groundless  were 
his  statements.  The  country  will  yet  hear  more  of  this 
question,  and  it  would  be  well  if  candidates  studied  it 
rather  more  closely.  At  present  they  make  a  false  appeal 
to  the  honour  of  their  audiences  by  alluding  to  an  imaginary 
bargain  struck  between  the  Crown  and  Parliament. 

As  we  passed  a  somewhat  severe  censure  about  a  year 
ago  on  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  for  par¬ 
tiality  in  restricting  their  prosecutions  to  traders  in 
Holy  well-street  and  Wych -street,  whilst  dealers  at  the 
West-end  earned  on  their  traffic  with  impunity,  it  seems 
only  fair  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Society  last 
week  obtained  convictions  against  some  of  the  better  class 
of  tradesmen  w'ho  have  hitherto  somehow  or  other  hood¬ 
winked  its  vigilance.  "We  congratulate  subscribers  to  the  \ 
Society  on  the  prospect  of  their  money  being  applied — a 
twelvemonth  after  our  remarks  on  the  subject — to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  obscenity  in  fashionable  as  well  as  unfashionable 
quarters.  So  far,  however,  the  spoils  of  the  new  crusade 
seem  to  have  been  comparatively  unimportant ;  and  have, 
indeed,  almost  raised  the  question  which  will  have  to  be 
decided  some  day,  if  “  suppression  of  vice  ”  continues,  • 
— What  is  the  precise  limit  of  decency  ?  ! 

The  Engagement  in  Navarre  between  General  Moriones 
and  the  Carlists  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  an 
unimportant  skirmish,  to  whichever  side  victory  may  have 
inclined.  No  statements  of  dead  and  wounded  or  of  stra¬ 
tegical  positions  gained  is  made  on  either  side — the  Carlist 
telegrams  announcing  mainly  that  “shells  fell  near  Don 
Carlos  during  the  action,”  and  that  “  Don  Carlos  has  paid 
a  visit  to  the  ambulances,”  as  if  Don  Carlos’s  courage  and 
humanity  had  suddenly  been  called  in  question.  Carlist  ■ 
despatches  have  proved  themselves  to  be  thoroughly 
untrustworthy,  and  “  official  ”  statements,  which  are  almost 
the  only  ones  that  reach  us  now  from  Madrid,  are  at  least 
liable  to  te  tempered  with  inaccuracy ;  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  with  any  certainty  on  the  “alleged 
victories  ”  of  either  party. 

The  Convention  lately  announced  by  the  Journal  OJiciel 
between  France  and  Germany,  on  the  subject  of  protection 
to  trade  marks,  repairs  a  singular  oversight  in  the  Treaty  of 
Frankfort.  The  reciprocal  arrangements  between  Prussia, 
the  Zollverein,  and  France  did  not  hold  good  as  regarded 
Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Bremen,  and  the  two  Mecklenburgs, 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  fiscal  Union — and  here  the 
French  trade-marks  and  signatures  were  imitated  with 
impunity,  to  the  great  injury  of  French  commerce.  It 
will  now  be  only  necessary  for  French  tradesmen  to  register 
their  trade-marks  in  conformity  with  the  rules  in  force  in 
H  imburg,  Liibeck,  and  Bremen,  in  order  to  obtain  full 
protection  for  the  same. 

Successive  telegrams  have  now  put  us  in  full  possession 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  capture  of  the  blockade-runner 
Virginius  by  the  Spanish  gunboat  Tornado.  The  capture 
was  effected  on  October  31  st  on  the  high  seas,  eight  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Jamaica;  the  prize  was  taken  to  Santiago, 
and  the  prisoners,  about  170  in  number,  at  once  put  on 


I  their  trial.  A  Times  telegram  from  Philadelphia,  dated 
November  6th,  announced  that  there  was  “  great  rejoicing 
in  Havannah.”  A  dispatch  from  Madrid  of  the  same  date 
I  announced  that  the  insurgents  captured  on  board  the  FiV- 
I  ginius  included  several  leading  men,  and  among  them 
!  General  Ryan  and  other  naturalised  Americans,  and  added 
I  “  The  Government  attaches  much  importance  to  this 
seizure.”  On  November  7th  it  was  announced  that  the 
executions  of  the  insurgents  at  Santiago  had  begun,  and 
j  that  General  Ryan  had  already  been  shot.  The  total 
number  of  executions  was  given  on  Thursday  last  as  fifty- 
three,  and  the  American  papers  declare  for  war  and  the 
annexation  of  Cuba.  Meanwhile  the  action  of  the  Madrid 
Government  requires  explanation.  The  day  before  the 
capture  of  the  Virginius  we  were  informed  that  the 
Captain-General  of  Cuba  had  resigned  his  command  to  the 
military  governor  at  Havannah,  and  embarked  for  Spain, 
and  that  the  Spanish  Colonial  Minister  was  leaving  for 
Cuba  the  next  day.  This  pointed  to '  some  misunder¬ 
standing  between  the  Home  and  Colonial  authorities. 
Since  then  telegrams  from  Madrid,  ordering  the  delay  of 
the  Santiago  executions,  seem  to  have  been  deliberately 
disregarded.  The  Washington  Government  in  the  first 
instance  determined  to  suspend  judgment,  on  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  General  Ryan  until  the  facts  of  the  case  were  more 
fully  known ;  but  the  latest  advices  show  that  the  still 
continuing  prosecutions  at  Santiago  have  forced  the 
Americans  to  take  a  severer  view  of  the  case.  A  total 
want  of  sympathy  between  the  slave -holding  Government 
of  Cuba  and  the  Cabinet  of  Senor  Castelar,  the  abolitionist, 
has  for  some  time  rendered  an  embroglio  of  this  sort 
imminent ;  and  matters  have  probably  been  hastened  by 
the  Cuban  Revolutionary  Junta  sitting  at  New  York,  to 
whom  is  doubtless  owing  the  equipment  of  the  Virginius. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR  PAYNE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 

Sir, — As  I  see  that  you  have  in  your  last  number  referi^ 
to  Mr  Fitch’s  supposed  refutation  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
of  certain  statements  of  mine  respecting  the  value  of  the 
work  we  are  doing  in  our  primary  schools,  may  I  be  allowed 
space  for  a  fe\v  remarks  on  the  subject  ? 

All  that  Mr  Fitch  has  done  is  to  show  that  I  have  made  a 
few  mistakes  in  dealing  with  the  figures  of  the  Blue  Books, 
but  he  has  not  shown,  and  cannot  show,  that  my  estimate  of 
the  general  result  is,  as  you  seem  to  think,  “  below  the  mark.” 
So  far  from  this,  he  frankly  confesses  that  he  is  “  profoundly 
dissatisfied  with  all  the  results  (our)  schools  have  yet  achieved.” 
We  ai*e  therefore  at  one  on  the  general  issue — and  I  feel 
moreover  much  consoled,  under  the  punishment  which  he 
has  thought  it  right  to  administer  tome,  with  his  acknowdedg- 
meut  that,  “  in  bringing  into  clearer  light  the  weakness  of 
the  existing  system,  the  low  standard  at  which  it  aims,  the 
still  lower  standard  which  it  reaches,”  I  appear  to  him  “  to 
be  doing  a  public  service.”  After  this  I  am  a  little  surprised 
to  find  him  so  much  dissatisfied  with  my  dissatisfaction,  and 
especially  to  find  him  even  surpassing  me  in  the  language  of 
complaint.  In  a  report  of  his  own,  when  an  inspector 
(Report,  1867-8),  he  says  : — “It  is  melancholy  to  record  that 
nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  present  scholars  leave  the  primary 
schools^  not  only  uninstructed  in  the  elements  of  science,  but 
also  destitute  of  that  rudimentary  knowledge  without  which  all 
future  teaching  of  science,  even  if  it  w’ere  offererl  them,  would 
be  well  nigh  unintelligible.”  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that 
this  statement  is,  in  fact,  stronger  than  mine,  to  which  he 
takes  exception,  namely,  that  “  two-thirds  of  the  children 
above  ten  leave  school  furnished  only  wdth  the  barest  elements 
of  instruction,  and  are  found  not  to  have  accomplished  the 
object  for  which  the  whole  system  was  devised,”  and  therefore 
“that  the  machine  fails  twice  as  often  as  it  succeeds.”  And 
I  am  more  surprised  still  at  being  called  to  account  for  my 
statement,  w’hen  I  find  these  words  in  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Report  (1868-9) : — “  Of  four- fifths  of  the  scholars  aboiU 
to  leave'  school,  either  no  account,  or  an  unsatisfactory  one,  is 
given  by  an  examination  of  the  moat  strictly  elementory 
kind.”  I  leave  your  readers,  Sir,  to  judge  from  a  comparison 
of  these  statements  how  far  mine  is  “  below  the  mark.” 

But  to  refer  to  some  of  the  special  i)oint8  of  Mr  Fitch  s 
attack.  In  examining  the  figures  of  the  Blue  Books  in  order 
to  make  clear  to  myself  and  others  the  grounds  of  my  state¬ 
ment,  I  was  led  on. to  endeavour  (somewhat  incautiously,  I 
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admit)  since  exact  statistics  on  some  points  were  wanting)  to 
account  for 'such  facts  as  these  : — (1)  That  the  examination, 
presumably  intended,  to  ascertain  the  educational  condition 
of  all  the  children  of  the  schools,  is  really  an  examination  of 
only  about  three-fourths  of  those  in  average  attendance, and 
of  about  half  of  those  present  at  inspection  ;  (2)  That  after 
having,  by  setting  aside  children  under  six  and  those  who 
have  not  attended  two  hundred  times  in  the  year,  arrived  at 
the  number  “qualified  for  examination,”  we  find  that  the 
number  actually  examined  is  considerably  less  than  that  of 
the  qualified.  As  to  the  first  point,  nothing  is  clearer  than 
that  the  “hunting  up”  of  children  to  make  a  show  on  the 
inspection-day,  and  not  for  examination,  tends,  by  the  parade 
of  numbers,  to  foster  the  delusion  that  we  are  doing  much, 
whereas  we  are  doing  little,  for  the  great  mass  of  tlie  scholars. 
The  fact,  then,  above  stated  is  indisputable.  As  to  the  second 
point,  having  in  view  numerous  complaints  from  the  inspec¬ 
tors,  that  children,  although  qualified,  are  “  purposely  kept 
back  ”  from  the  examination,  sometimes  even  to  the  extent 
of  15  or  20  per  cent.,  because  they  are  “  shaky  ”  (to  use  the 
word  of  one  of  the  inspectors),  I  inadvertently  lost  siglit  of 
some  other  causes  of  non-examination,  which,  as  fairly  stated 
by  Mr  Fitch,  tend  to  explain,  without,  however,  explaining 
away,  the  discrepancy  between  the  numbers  themselves.  Mr 
Fitch  thinks  that  the  cases  of  “  keeping  back  ”  are  “  very 
rare.”  The  Education  Department  does  not  seem  to  agree 
with  Mr  Fitch,  for  even  in  the  last  report  occur  the  words  : 

We  regret  to  notice  the  large  number  of  scholars  qualified 
by  attendance,  who  are  not  presented  for  examination.”  Tliis 
expression  evidently  imputes  blame  somewhere,  but  surely 
not  to  the  “  dead,”  or  “  very  ill,”  or  “  unavoidably  absent,” 
who  are  summoned  into  court  by  Mr  Fitch  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  !  After  all,  the  fact  remains  untouched,  that  in 
1866  (and  there  is  no  important  difference  since),  803,177 
children  were  qualified  for  examination,  and  only  664,005  were 
actually  examined.  I  went  on  to  say,  as  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  those  examined  passed  (j.e.,  passed  in  all  three  sub¬ 
jects),  while  only  about  half  of  the  scholars  were  examined  at 
all,  that  this  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  only  one-third  of 
the  scholars  passed,  while  two-thirds  might  be  considered  as 

unable  to  pass.”  Mr  Fitch  objects  to  this  expression,  which, 
however,  is  justified  by  the  words  of  the  (xovernment  Report 
(1868-9) : — “  Regarding  the  unexamined  scholars,  several 
presumptions  might  be  offered  why  they  should  be  less  pro- 
ncient  than  those  examined,  but  none  why  they  should  be 
more  so.”  The  drift  of  this  “  guarded  language  ”  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  mine,  which  is  considered  so  rash. 

But  the  results  of  what  I  have  called  the  “  finished  educa* 
tion  ”  of  the  elder  scholars  remain  to  be  considered.  I  stated 
that  the  number  of  those  who  passed  the  sixth  standard 
(which  involves  reading  and  writing  fairly  and  doing  practice 
sums  and  bills  of  parcels)  was  only  one  in  sixteen  of  those 
over  ten  years  of  age,  and  therefore  about  shortly  to  leave 
school,  and  finally  stated  that  these  accomplished  scholars 
w'ere  only  one  in  sixty-three  of  the  whole  number  above  six 
years  of  age  constituting  the  schools.  Mr  Fitch,  and  1  allow 
with  justice,  deprecates  this  comparison  between  the  finished 
few  and  the  unfinished  mass,  and,  moreover,  insists  (and  fairly) 
that  to  make  the  comparison  valid,  I  ought  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  whole  cour^  of  instruction,  which  I  have 
assumed  to  be  four  years.  I  frankly  accept  this  correction  as 
just,  and  beg  to  alter  my  statement  accordingly,  and  re-present 
it  thus  : — That  only  one  in  four  of  the  finished  or  nearly 
finished  scholars  (t.e.,  over  ten),  and  only  one  in  sixteen 
of  the  whole  number  of  scholars,  are  actually  able  to  pass 
standard  6,  a  statement  which  amounts  to  this  : — That  about 
three-fourths  of  the  children  above  ten  are  passing  into  the 
world  without  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  mode¬ 
rately  well.  This  estimate  may  be  compared  with  the  “  four- 
fifths”  of  the  report  before  quoted.  In  justification  of  my 
comparison  of  the  select  few  with  the  mass,  which  is  com¬ 
plained  of,  and  indeed  ridiculed,  I  may  add  that  this  is 
repeatedly  done  in  the  Government  reports,  and  witli  the 
same  object,— to  show  the  poverty  of  the  educational  con¬ 
dition  of  our  schools.  Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  Mr 
Mundella,  in  a  speech  (quoted  by  Mr  Morley)  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1870,  stated  that  “we  had  never 
yet  passed  20,000,  in  a  population  of  20  millions,  to  the  sixth 
standard  in  one  year  [last  year  the  actual  number  in  England 
and  Wales  was  7,275],  whereas  old  Prussia,  before  her  recent 
aggrandisement,  passed  nearly  380,000  every  year.”  What  is 
the  use  of  cavilling  at  errors  in  my  figures,  which  are  insig¬ 
nificant  in  the  face  of  such  a  statement  as  this  ?  Does  it  at 
all  relieve  Mr  Fitch’s  and  my  “  profound  dissatisfaction  ”  with 
our  results  P 

I  submit,  then,  that  in  spite  of  Mr  Fitch’s  detection  of  cer¬ 
tain  errors  in  my  interpretation  of  the  figures,  my  indictment 
remains  substantially  unaffected.  If  I  had  not  already  in¬ 
truded  so  largely  on  your  space  and  on  the  patience  of  your 
readers,  I  would  refer  to  some  other  points  of  Mr  Fitch  s 


article.  These,  however,  I  leave  for  a  more  extended  reply  in 
due  time  on  the  whole  question.  I  need  only  add  that  my 
statements  were  intended  simply  as  a  primd  facie  case.  I  have 


Association ;  but  I  have  refrained  from  sending  them  forth 
to  the  general  public  because  I  wished  to  hear  and  profit  by 
the  objections  which  might  be  made  to  them.  They  serve 
merely  as  the  foreground  to  a  much  wider  question  than  that 
of  the  “quantity  of  results,”  namely,  that  of  the  educational 
value  of  these  results,  when  we  have  got  them.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  “ pages’’  is  doubtless  important,  but  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  they  represent  is  far  more  important,  and  is 
indeed  the  real  (question  at  issue.  If  it  shall  be  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  miserable  “  quantity  ”  is  in  the  main  the  legiti¬ 
mate  outcome  of  the  mechanical  “  quality,”  and  could  not 
well  be  other  than  it  is,  this  question  will  be  placed  on  the 
footing  on  which  all  my  efforts  are  tending  to  place  it. 

I  am,  &c.,  Joseph  Patse. 


THE  LEGACY  DUTIES. 

Sir, — Mr  Keddell  apparently  desires  to  introduce  an 
entirely  new  principle  into  the  taxation  of  legacies  and  suc¬ 
cessions  ;  that,  namely,  of  graduating  the  tax  according  to 
the  morality  or  immorality,  the  reproductiveness  or  unpro¬ 
ductiveness,  of  the  mode  of  expenuiture.  But,  although  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  him  that  this  would  a  desirable 
thing,  I  cannot  see  that  it  could  be  put  into  practice.  In  the 
first  place,  I  am  unable  to  grant  his  contention  that  property 
which  descends  to  a  man’s  children  is,  as  a  rule,  not  so  well 
spent  as  that  which  is  inherited  by  distant  relatives  or 
strangers.  Of  the  vast  mass  of  lineal  successions,  only  a 
small  proportion  consists  of  such  large  inheritances  as  he 
alludes  to,  and  only  a  fraction  of  these  are  mis-spent  as  he 
describes.  The  main  portion  are  fortunes  of  moderate  size, 
accumulated  during  a  lifetime  of  industry  and  thrift,  by  men 
whose  chief  incentive  has  been  the  reflection  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  would  thus  have  the  means  of  attaining  to  the  position, 
socially  and  commercially,  occupied  by  their  parents.  Even 
were  the  difference  in  the  mode  of  expenditure  by  direct  heirs 
and  by  distant  successors  one  of  suen  marked  distinction  as 
Mr  Keddell  asserts,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  State  to 
say  that  on  one  side  of  the  line  is  luxurious  and  immoral 
expenditure,  and  on  the  other  side  such  an  opposite  state  of 
things  that  we  will  make  this  the  basis  of  a  difference  in 
taxation.  The  reasons  for  an  increased  tax  on  legacies  to 
strangers  and  to  remote  relations  I  conceive  to  be  as 
follows : — 

It  is  simply  as  a  matter  of  policy  that  the  State  allows  to 
testators  the  privilege  of  bequeathing,  and  to  heirs  and 
legatees  of  inheriting  property ;  it  is  expedient  to  do  so 
because  of  the  inducement  thus  afforded  to  the  accumulation 
of  wealth.  But,  although  men  work  hard  and  economise 
their  gains  in  order  to  leave  resources  for  their  children,  what 
man  cares  to  exert  him.self  in  order  to  bequeath  projierty  to  a 
stranger !  And,  although,  in  view  of  the  endeavours  and 
intentions  of  the  parents,  children  may  be  considered  to  have 
a  moral  claim  to  support  from  whatever  estate  they  may  have 
left,  this  claim  can  only  be  made  on  behalf  of  those  for  whom 
the  property  was  accumulated. 

A  heavy  tax  on  legacies  to  remote  relations,  and  to  unrelate<l 
persons,  is  in  accordance  with  Benthain’s  proposal  that  when 
there  are  no  heirs  in  the  direct  line  the  property  should  pass 
to  the  State;  and  though,  if  Bentham  were  now  living,  ^ 
doubt  whether  he  would  desire  to  put  it  into  practice,  until, 
either  by  the  pressure  of  opinion  or  by  other  means,  some 
restriction  of  the  increase  in  numbers  of  the  population  were 
effected,  this  consideration  need  be  no  hindrance  to  a  heavy 
tax  on  legacies  and  successions  out  of  the  direct  line,  as  it 
could  not  discourage  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  would 
yet  act  as  a  tax  upon  realised  property. 

Perhaps  a  valid  means  of  attaining  the  end  Mr  Keddell 
has  in  view  would  be,  to  tax  at  an  increased  rate  all  incomes 
above  a  certain  amount,  and  all  legacies  and  succeMions  which 
increase  a  man’s  possessions  beyond  a  certain  maximum.  The 
chief  effects  of  this  would  be  to  offer  a  fresh  inducement  to 
the  spread  of  wealth  over  a  larger  ar^,  and  to  reduce  the 
sum  available  for  expenditure  in  luxuries. 

I  am,  &c.,  A.  N. 

5  New  London -street,  KC. 


Statistical  Societt. — ^*150  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
present  Session  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  inst.,  at  the 
Society’s  Rooms,  12  St  Jaraes’s-square.  when  the  President,  Dr 
William  A.  Guy,  F.R  S.,  will  deliver  an  Inaugural  Address.  The 
chair  will  be  taken  at  7.45  p.m. 
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LITERARY. 


MB  JOHN  MOBLEY  ON  THE  EDUCATION 
QUESTION. 

Thf.  StimggU  for  National  Education.  By  John  Morley.  Chap- 
man  and  Hall. 

The  articles  that  Mr  John  Morley  has,  during  the  past 
few  months,  been  contributing  under  the  above  title  to  the 
Fortnightly  Review  are  here  reprinted,  with  some  correc¬ 
tions  and  the  addition  of  a  very  important  chapter  on  free 
schools ;  and  the  volume  appears  in  excellent  time  just 
now,  when  the  new  School  Board  elections  are  exciting 
very  general,  if  not  very  intelligent,  interest  on  the  subject, 
and  when,  if  the  Education  League  and  the  Education 
Union  seem  to  pause  in  their  yet  unfinished  battle,  it  is 
only  because  each  side  is  gathering  up  its  forces  for  a  more 
desperate  continuance  of  the  struggle.  Mr  Morley ’s  title 
is  very  explicit  and  defiant.  He  has  written  a  more  forcible 
and  more  comprehensive  defence  of  the  policy  of  the  League 
than  has  previously  been  issued,  and  he  urges  in  it  very 
powerfully  that  the  League  and  its  party  are  engaged  in 
“  a  struggle /or  national  education,”  while  the  struggle  of 
the  rival  association  and  the  party  it  represents  is  against 
national  education ;  and  he  makes  out  his  case.  He  shows 
conclusively  that  the  supporters  of  secular  education  are  by 
no  means  engaged,  as  even  Mr  Fawcett  alleges,  in  “  a  sec¬ 
tarian  squabble,”  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object 
for  which  they  are  fighting  is  a  very  wide  and  patriotic 
one,  nothing  less  than  prevention  of  a  new  endowment  of  a 
State  Church  already  endowed  most  inordinately  and  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  community  ;  nothing  less  than  pre¬ 
vention  of  a  new  enthralling  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
nation  by  a  hierarchy  which  has  always  been  the  secret,  if 
not  the  avowed,  enemy  of  freedom,  and  which,  if  it  now 
makes  professions  in  favour  of  education,  does  so  only  in 
order  that  it  may  cripple  a  work  that  it  cannot  destroy, 
and  pollute  a  current  that  it  cannot  restrain. 

Mr  Morley’s  first  business  is  to  show  that  though  the 
Twenty-fifth  Clause  is  the  key  to  the  position  attacked  by  the 
Dissenters  and  the  Secularists,  it  is  only  that.  The  obnoxious 
clause  involves  an  annual  contribution  to  denominational 
schools  of  only  some  five  thousand  a-year,  and  thus  in 
itself  might  be  hardly  worth  fighting  over,  although,  as  Mr 
Morley  asks,  “  if  it  is  frivolous  and  absurd  to  breed  feud 
and  disturbance  in  order  to  suppress  it,  why  is  it  any  less 
so  to  breed  feud  and  disturbance  in  order  to  maintain  it  ?  ” 
The  Twenty-fifth  Clause,  however,  though  relatively  insig¬ 
nificant,  furnishes  the  best  point  of  attack,  as  it  is  the  most 
conspicuous  item  “  in  an  enormous  process  of  denomina¬ 
tions  endowment.”  In  it  was  openly  shown  the  intention, 
elsewhere  pretty  well  concealed,  that  prompted  the 
Government  in  concocting  the  whole  Elementary  Education 
Act.  “  Permissive  School  Boards,  permissive  compulsion, 
permissive  supremacy  of  the  strongest  sect,”  says  Mr  Morley, 

“  proved  the  feebleness  and  want  of  confidence  in  themselves 
and  the  nation  with  which  the  Government  had  shaped  the 
law.  But  the  enormous  subsidies  which  the  law  gave,  and 
was  intended  to  give,  to  the  State  Church  showed  some¬ 
thing  worse  than  feebleness.  The  Ministers  professed  to 
make  the  Board  schools  unsectarian,  and  then  they 
encouraged  the  sectarian  schools,  against  them.  What  was 
hardly  less  important,  they  left  the  training  schools  mainly 
in  the  hands  of  the  sects,  so  that  almost  the  only  teachers  to 
be  procured  by  the  model  unsectarian  schools  were  persons 
brought  up  in  the  lines  of  active  sectarianism.  To  save  bare 
appearances,  they  declared  in  name  for  undenominational 
schools,  and  then  they  did  their  best  to  enable  denomi¬ 
national  schools  to  win  a  permanent  triumph  over 
them.”  It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  any  need 
to  point  out  these  intentions  of  the  Government,  seeing 
in  what  a  barefaced  way  the  denominationalists  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  to  them. 
Want  of  force  can  hardly  be  urged  against  any  portion  of 
Mr  Morley’s  work ;  but,  though  he  discusses  this  part  of 
his  subject  along  with  the  rest,  he  does  not,  perhaps,  show 
as  forcibly  as  he  might  with  how  much  energy  and  success 
the  Church  party  set  itself  to  overreach  the  pretended 
objects  of  the  Education  Act  by  erecting  sectarian  schools 
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in  lieu  of  Board  schools,  or  how  zealously  and  dishonestly 
Mr  Forster  and  his  subordinates  have  aided  it  in  this  object 
as  well  as  in  swelling  the  grants  to  schools  already  in  ex¬ 
istence.  If  the  secrets  of  the  Education  Department  could 
be  laid  bare,  if  all  the  little  tricks  and  great  tricks  by 
which  the  denominationalists  have  been  favoured,  and  the 
supporters  of  unsectarian  education  have  been  injured, 
could  be  disclosed,  we  suspect  that  many  honest  Liberals, 
like  Mr  Fawcett,  for  instance,  would  be  compelled  to  take^ 
a  different  view  of  “  the  struggle,”  and  the  strength  of  the 
Birmingham  League  would  be  greatly  increased.  As  it  is, 
however,  Mr  Morley.  makes  out  a  very  strong  case  for  the 
policy  of  the  League. 

If  the  clerical  party  which  has  control  of  nearly  all  our 
public  elementary  schools  had  succeeded  in  its  work,  of 
course  the  opposition  to  a  continuance  of  this  arrangement 
would  be  very  much  narrowed.  If  secular  as  well  as  reli¬ 
gious  knowledge  were  imparted  in  them,  even  secularists 
might  make  no  great  objection,  as,  whatever  injury  were 
thereby  inflicted  on  the  parents’  consciences,  no  great  harm 
would  probably  bo  done  to  the  children.  But  this  is  not 
so,  as  the  reports  of  school  inspectors  and  the  statistics  of 
■  examinations,  from  which  Mr  Morley  quotes,  abundantly* 
prove.  “The  secular  instruction  of  the  denominational' 
schools  is  bad.  They  do  the  work,  for  which  they  claim 
an  eternal  and  substantial  gratitude,  so  ill  that  the  result 
hardly  deserves  any  gratitude  at  all.  Two-thirds  of  the 
children  turned  out  by  them  come  out  in  a  condition  of 
ignorance  practically  unbroken,  and  with  a  quantity  of 
instruction  so  small  as  to  be  practically  worthless.”  The 
other  third  consists  mainly  of  children  who  have  acquired 
whatever  little  general  knowledge  they  have  by  force  of 
their  own  industry  and  ability,  while  the  grand  effort  of 
their  teachers  has  been  to  make  them,  not  good  citizens, 
but  good  Christians,  according  to  the  narrow  and  false- 
interpretation  of  Christianity  that  prevails  in  orthodox 
circles.  Mr  Morley  shows  conclusively  from  the  words 
and  acts  of  those  whom  he  denounces,  that  this  is  so : — 


We  are  confronted  on  every  side  by  open  declarations  that  a 
teacher  should  not  attempt  to  teach  geography  without  Genesis ; 
that  the  whole  school-time  of  a  child  should  lead  up  to  making 
him  an  Anglican  communicant ;  that  so  long  as  you  have  sectarian 
teachers,  it  is  of  secondary  importance  under  what  regulations  they 
carry  on  their  work,  for  “such  as  the  teacher  is,  such  will  be  the 
school.”  “The  time  has  come,”  says  the  National  Society, 
“  when  probably  the  whole  fate  of  the  Church  of  England  will 
turn  upon  the  hold  she  may  have  upon  the  rising  generation. 
Political  changes  are  giving  more  and  more  power  to  the  people. 
If  the  Church  have  the  people  with  her,  she  will  be  beyond  all 
power  of  adverse  legislation.  Let  her,  then,  educate  the  children 
of  the  people  iii  her  principles.  Let  her,  as  we  said  above,  not 
only  teach  them  to  be  good  Christians;  let  her  teach  them  to  be 
good  Churchmen.  The  National  schools  of  England  are  the  train¬ 
ing  ground  of  English  Churchmen.  Let  not  the  opportunity  be 
lost ;  let  EVERY  child  who  leaves  a  National  school  be  fortified  with 
a  sound  training  in  the  distinctive  theology  of  the  Church,  as  well 
as  in  secular  elements,  and  in  due  time  the  results  will  be  seen  in 
the  loyalty  of  the  people  to  their  spiritual  mother,  and  their  ready 
championship  of  her  cause  in  any  hour  of  danger  that  may  arrive 
in  the  course  of  political  events. 


With  the  bulk  of  Mr  Morley’s  book  we  agree  so  entirely 
that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  review  it  is  to  call 
attention  to  one  or  two  of  the  points  in  it  most  worthy  of 
attention.  And  we  must  admit  that,  though  we  do  not 
altogether  agree  with  his  concluding  chapter,  on  “Freo 
Schools,”  its  arguments  are  so  temperately  and  forcibly 
presented  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  rebut  them. 
Mr  Morley  is  strongly  in  favour  of  free  schools ;  we  cannot 
go  so  far  as  do  Mr  Fawcett  and  the  rigid  political  econo¬ 
mists  in  opposing  them.  If  the  question  were  merely  a 
theoretical  one,  even  Mr  Morley,  himself  an  able  economist, 
would  probably  admit  that  the  economists  are  right.  But 
the  question  is  not  a  theoretical  one,  and  is  too  practical  to- 
be  met  by  mere  theories.  This  the  greatest  of  our  econo¬ 
mists  admitted,  and  Mr  Morley  shelters  himself  under  hi» 
authority  : —  * 


Mr  Mill  stated  the  case  many  years  ago  very  clearly.  “It  is  aa 
allowable  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government,”  he  wrote,  “  to- 
impose  on  parents  the  legal  obligation  of  giving  elementary 
instruction  to  their  children.  This,  however,  cannot  fairly  be 
done  without  taking  measures  to  ensure  that  such  instruction 
shall  be  always  accessible  to  them  either  gratuitously  or  at  a 
trifling  expense.”  “It  may,  indeed,”  he  continued,  “  be  objected 
that  the  education  of  children  is  one  of  those  expenses  which 
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by  giving  education  at  the  cost  of  others,  just  as  much  as 
by  giving  subsistence,  the  standard  of  necessary  wages  is  pro¬ 
portionately  lowered,  and  the  spring  of  exertion  and  self-restraint 
is  so  much  relaxed.  This  argument  could  at  best  be  only  valid 
if  the^  question  were  that  of  substituting  a  public  provision  for 
what  individuals  w^uld  otherwise  do  for  themselves,  if  all  parents 
in  the  labouring  class  recognised  and  practised  the  duty  of  giving 
instruction  to  their  children  at  their  own  expense.  But  inasmuch 
as  parents  do  not  practise  this  duty,  and  do  not  include  education 
among  those  necessary  expenses  which  their  wages  must  provide 
for,  therefore  the  general  rate  of  wages  is  not  high  enough  to  bear 
those  expenses,  and  they  must  be  borne  from  some  other  source. 
And  this  is  not  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  tender  of  help  per¬ 
petuates  the  state  of  things  which  renders  help  necessary.  Instruc¬ 
tion,  when  it  is  really  such,  does  not  enervate,  but  strengthens  as 
well  as  enlarges  the  active  faculties  :  in  whatever  manner  acquired, 
its  effect  on  the  mind  is  favourable  to  the  spirit  of  independence ; 
and  when,  unless  bad  gratuitously,  it  would  not  be  had  at  all, 
help  in  this  form  has  the  opposite  tendency  to  that  which  in  so 
many  other  cases  makes  it  objectionable ;  it  is  help  towards  doing 
without  help.” 

Mr  Mill  was  a  thoroughly  scientific  economist,  and  therefore  he 
knew  the  limits  of  his  science.  He  constantly  corrected  and 
qualified  the  deductions  of  mere  verbal  logic  by  reference  to  the 
facts  to  which  they  related.  Writers  who  fancy  that  it  must  be 
scientific  to  push  premisses  that  are  strictly  conditional  to  their 
furthest  logical  and  most  unconditional  conclusions,  actually  declare 
with  rigorous  gravity  that  a  parent  who  has  a  child’s  fees  remitted 
“  ought  ’  to  be  publicly  declared  a  pauper.  They  define  pauper 
to  suit  their  own  ridiculous,  unsocial,  and  inhuman  notions  of  the 
growth  and  maintenance  of  a  community,  and  then  if  the  facts  j 
do  not  coincide  with  the  definition 


singers,  who  were  probably  in  the  habit  of  reciting  frag¬ 
ments  of  epic  poetry  now  unfprtunately  lost. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  enthusiasm  kindled  by  the 
Crusades  had  thrilled  Christianity  from  end  to  end  that 
Provencal  poetry  emerged  in  complete  artistic  form.  It 
was  essentially,  as  Fauriel  remarks  in  his  ‘  Histoire  de  la 
Poesie  Provencals,*  “  the  expression  of  chivalrous  ideas, 
feelings,  and  actions,’*  which  were  all  stimulated  to  their 
utmost  in  the  wars  for  the  liberation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
And  as  in  chivalry  itself  the  fierce  delight  in  fray  and 
bloodshed  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  tenderest  reverence 
for  women,  thus  Provencal  poetry  seems  likewise,  broadly 
speaking,  to  subdivide  itself  into  the  Sirventes  and  the 
Canzon,  the  song  of  hate  and  love. 

The  Sirventes  was  especially  the  medium  for  expressing 
feelings  of  a  combative  or  satirical  nature.  In  it  the 
Troubadour  did  not  scruple  to  attack,  often  with  astonishing 
daring,  the  abuses  of  the  great  in  Church  and  State.  Nor 
was  his  keen  invective  confined  to  a  literary  cotene.  The 
wandering  minstrel  learnt  the  Sirventes  by  heart,  singing 
it  to  eager  crowds  in  the  market  places,  by  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  villages,  till  every  tongue  became  a  lash-from  whose 
strokes  the  offender  not  rarely  sought  to  shelter  himself 
behind  the  walls  of  a  convent.  But  this  terrible  weapon 
was  not  merely  .wielded  pro  hono  publico.  In  it  the 
Troubadour,  often  with  merciless  virulence,  attacked  his 
brother  poets,  and,  worst  of  all,  those  ladies  who  had 
refused  to  give  ear  to  his  suit.  Endless  stratagems  were 
resorted  to  by  their  fair  antagonists  when  apprehensive  of 
such  attacks,  to  extract  the  Troubadour’s  sting,  by  being 
beforehand  with  him  in  showing  him  up  in  a  ludicrous 
light. 

This  harsh  realism  was  perhaps  a  necessary  corrective  of 
the  transcendental  aspirations  of  which  the  Canzon,  chiefly 
the  expressiop  of  high-wrought  and  ideal  love,  was  the 
representative.  The  form  of  this  kind  of  poetry  was  of 
consummate  elaboration,  both  as  regards  the  metrical 
structure  of  the  stanza  and  the  intricacies  of  rhyme,  each 
being  subject  to  rules  of  absolute  stringency. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  strong  Arab 
influence  which  may  be  detected  in  the  literature  of  the 
Troubadours.  Provence,  at  that  time  comprising  not  only 
the  south  of  France,  but  some  of  the  adjacent  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Spanish. Peninsula,  was  brought  into  close 
proximity  with  the  Mahommedans,  and  the  fierce  inces- 
sant  warfare  kept  up  between  the  Moors  and  Provencals 
made  the  latter  Acquainted  with  the  science  and  art  of 
the  Moslems,  then  far  in  advance  of  Christian  Europe. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Troubadours  learnt  from 
them  the  use  of  rhyme  and  the  rhythmical  structure  of 
their  verse,  which  was  afterwards  more  or  less  copied  by 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  It  seems  equally  certain  that 
some  of  the  customs  most  characteristic  of  the  age  of 
Chivalry  were  generally  known  in  the  south  of  France  by 

Arab  appellations.  .  .  xi. 

More  captivating  even  than  their  poetry  is  the  gay, 
vaned,  romantic  existence  of  the  Troubadours  themselves. 
Characters  more  pregnant  with  individuality  than  the 
valiant  Bertram  de  Born,  the  gentle  Guillem  de  Cabestaing, 
or  Peire  Vidal,  as  pre-eminent  in  eccentricity  as  m  genius, 
are  rarely  found.  Living  in  a  time  when  the  feeblenew  of 
Dublic  opinion  allowed  a  wide  margin  for  the  exuberant 


- ,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 

facts.  Let  us,  in  the  face  of  these  dreary  fallacies,  adhere  to  Mr 
Mill’s  wiser  opinion,  that  “help  in  this  form  is  help  towards  doinc 
without  help.” 

On  this  plea  Mr  Morley  favours  free  education,  and  he 
adduces  many  reasons  in  support  of  it.  The  strongest  is 
that  there  seems  no  way  of  compelling  parents  to  educate 
their  children  without  providing  schools  in  which  they  can 
be  taught  for  nothing.  This,  of  course,  is  done  now  in 
pauper  schools,  and  the  Education  Act  Amendment  Act 
has  greatly  facilitated  it.  But,  if  ever,  as  we  hope,  it  can 
be  reasonable  to  hold  a  man  as  responsible  for  the  mental 
training  as  for  the  bodily  nourishment  of  his  child,  public 
opinion  is  not  now  ripe  for  that  stringent  rule,  and  it  would 
seem  even,  though  it  might  not  be,  monstrously  unjust  to 
compel  him  to  become  a  pauper  for  failing  to  pay  the 
school  fees  demanded  of  him  in  return  for  a  service  that  he 
never  solicited.  The  State  may  fairly  compel  a  labourer 
earning,  perhaps,  eighteen  or  twenty  shillings  a  week  to 
send  his  child  to  school,  though  by  doing  so  he  may  forfeit 
a  shilling  or  two  which  the  child  would  bring  in  if  he  were 
put  to  work  instead  of  to  school.  But  he  would  have  some 
reason  for  taking  umbrage  if  he  were  asked  to  submit  to  a 
further  loss,  though  it  might  only  be  a  few  pence  a  week, 
through  the  sending  of  the  child  to  school.  Moreover, — 
and  this  is  an  important  point  that  Mr  Morley  has  omitted 
to  bring  forward, — if  in  Board  schools  free  education 
can  only  be  obtained  on  the  plea  of  pauperism,  in  denomi¬ 
national  schools  it  will  soon  be  offered  without  any  such 
conditions,  and  the  result  will  certainly  be  that  many 
parents  will  avail  themselves  of  the  denominational  schools, 
and  thus  the  embarrassments  that  now  hamper  the  educa¬ 
tion  question  will  be  perpetuated.  On  these  grounds, 
while  regretting  that  there  should  be  any  apparent  neces¬ 
sity  for  such  free  education  as  Mr  Morley  demands,  we 
cannot  deny  the  force  of  his  arguments.  B. 


THE  TROUBADOURS. 

The  Troubadours :  their  Loves  and  their  Lyrics.  By  J ohn  Ruther¬ 
ford.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

There  are  few  epochs,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  litera¬ 
ture  that  more  irresistibly  charm  the  imagination  than 
that  brilliant  development  of  poetry  which,  from  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  made 
the  name  of  Provence  almost  synonymous  with  that  of 
Song.  Song,  too,  that  seemed,  as  if  by  magic,  to  burst  on 
the  world  in  full-grown  perfection.  In  reality,  however, 
many  and  various  had  been  the  causes  which  silently  pre¬ 
pared  the  country  south  of  the  Loire  to  become  the  rfative 
borne  of  mediaeval  poetry. 
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manner  that  is  now  hardly  conceivable,  there  was  a  colour, 
vervcy  and  full  blooded  energy  about  their  lives  whose 
fascination  it  is  impossible  to  resist. 

If  we  now  ask  what  Mr  Rutherford  has  made  out  of 
materials  possessing  so  much  of  intrinsic  beauty  and  his> 
torical  interest,  we  shall  find  ourselves  obliged  to  give  a 
very  unsatisfactoiy  answer. 

His  work  does  not  aim  at  any  scientific  classification  of 
his  subject,  but  although  he  does  not  attempt  to  trace  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  Langue  d’Oc,  or  of  Provencal 
poetry,  surely  he  ought  to  have  drawn,  at  least  in  outline, 
the  religious  and  political  bias  of  the  society  in  which  that 
poetry  flourished,  and  the  proximate  and  eventual  causes 
of  its  sudden  extinction.  Admitting,  however,  that  even 
this  was  unnecessary  for  the  scheme  he  had  in  view — a 
faithful  delineation  of  the  “Loves  and  Lyrics’*  of  the 
Troubadours — what  shall  be  said  in  his  extenuation  for 
having  mangled  their  Loves  and  marred  their  Lyrics  ?  Yet 
that  such  is  the  case  will  be  proved  by  a  few  extracts  from 
his  efforts  at  biography  and  narrative. 

We  refrain  from  telling  the  touching  story  of  Guillem 
de  Cabestaing  in  Mr  Rutherford’s  words,  preferring  to 
follow  the  version  of  Dr  Franz  Huffer,  given  in  his  pam¬ 
phlet,  £'/n  Trohador  des  12.  JahrhundertSy  which  aims  at 
being  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  story  as  found  in  the  old 
manuscript.  But  in  order  to  show  the  style  in  which  it 
has  pleased  Mr  Rutherford  to  render  Provencal  stories,  we 
shall  afterwards,  though  with  reluctance,  quote  some  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  version  so  emphatically  his  own. 

Guillem,  a  well-bom  but  impoverished  knight  and 
troubadour,  was  received  as  page  into  the  household  of  the 
wealthy  Count  Raymon  of  Roussillon,  who  had  to  wife 
Margarida,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time,  justly 
renowned  for  her  gentle  manners  and  virtuous  conduct. 
The  Countess  thus  brought  into  daily  contact  with  the 
gracious  ways,  words  and  looks  of  the  poet,  was  at  last 
irresistibly  impelled  to  ask  him, — “  Tell  me,  Guillem,  if  a 
lady  were  to  reveal  her  love  to  you,  would  you  dare  love 
her  in  return  ?  ”  Guillem,  who  confesses  in  one  of  his 
canzons  that  he  loved  Margarida  before  he  had  ever 
beheld  her,  now  made  answer, — “Certainly,  if  I  were 
assured  of  the  sincerity  of  the  lady’s  behaviour.”  Their 
love  for  each  other  after  this  interview  soon  grew  the  all- 
absorbing  passion  of  their  lives,  and  the  rapturous  poems 
which  Guillem  now  composed  on  his  mistress  soon  revealed 
the  secret  to  the  people  of  the  castle,  nor  did  rumours  in 
time  fail  to  reach  the  Count  of  Roussillon  himself. 

His  suspicions,  however,  were  diverted  by  Guillem,  who, 
on  being  importuned  by  the  Count  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  name  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  addressed  his  canzons, 
infoimed  him  at  last,  in  his  perplexity,  that  they  were 
written  for  love  of  Agnes,  wife  of  Robert  of  Tarascon  and 
sister  to  Margarida.  This  lady,  whom  the  Troubadour 
acquainted  with  his  perplexity,  did  all  in  her  power  to 
foster  the  delusion  in  the  mind  of  her  brother-in-law,  who, 
relieved  of  his  apprehensions,  promised  Guillem  all  the  aid 
in  his  power  to  prosper  him  in  his  love  affair. 

The  Count  took  the  first  opportunity  of  informing  Mar¬ 
garida  of  the  interesting  discovery  he  had  made,  which  of 
course,  plunged  her  into  the  profoundest  grief.  Having 
sent  for  Guillem  to  upbraid  him  with  his  treachery,  she 
learnt  what  w'as  the  true  state  of  the  caSe,  but  declared 
that  she  would  not  be  satisfied  till  he  had  composed 
a  poem  in  which  he  should  make  it  manifest  that  he 
loved  none  other  than  her.  This  Canzon  of  incomparable 
sweetness,  which  has  fortunately  been  preserved,  reached 
the  ears  of  Raymon,  who  was  by  it  exasperated  to  fury. 
Having  appointed  Guillem  to  meet  him  before  the  gates  of 
his  castle,  he  struck  off  his  head,  tore  the  heart  from  his 
bosom,  and  having  had  it  roasted,  it  was  served  at  dinner 
to  Margarida.  No  sooner  had  she  partaken  of  it  than  her 
husband,  uplifting  Guillem’s  gory  head  before  her,  inquired 
whether  she  had  found  the  heart  to  her  taste.  Recognising 
her  lover’s  countenance,  she  made  answer  that  it  had  been 
so  pleasant  to  her  taste  that  henceforth  she  would  neither 
partake  of  food  or  drink.  Raymon,  on  hearing  this,  drew 
his  sword  and  rushed  upon  her,  when,  flying  from  before 
him,  she  fell  from  a  balcony  and  broke  her  neck.  A  thrill 
of  indignation  ran  through  Provence  at  the  tragic  fate  of 


the  lovers.  King  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  being  told  the  sad 
story,  came  to  these  parts,  made  Raymon  prisoner,  and 
destroyed  his  castles.  All  true  lovers  made  pilgrimages  to 
the  grave  of  Guillem  of  Cabestaing  and  Margarida. 

This  story,  which  exists  in  various  versions,  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  period ;  but  we  venture 
to  say  that  Mr  Rutherford’s  may  claim  that  of  perfect 
originality.  A  few  sentences  will  suffice  to  prove  this : — 

The  scene  of  question -popping,  which  the  romance  people 
appear  to  think  tender  in  the  extreme,  we  find  comic.  There  was 
a  page  on  the  watch  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  another  stood  at  each 
end  of  the  corridor,  and  the  trustiest  of  damsels  kept  the  entrance 
to  the  chamber.  Inside  stood  a  beautiful  lady,  in  magnificent 
attire  and  graceful  attitude,  and  by  her  side  was  a  handsome 
young  man,  blushing  to  the  tip  of  his  ears,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed 
on  his  toes,  and  seeming  sadly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  his  legs 
and  arms. 

“  William,”  said  the  charming  Viscountess  in  the  sweetest  of 
voices,  “  suppose  a  lady — such  a  lady  as  myself — happened  to  fall 
in  love  with  you,  do  you  think  you  could  respond  to  her  affec¬ 
tion?” 

After  many  hums  and  haws,  and  many  trials  of  the  strength  of 
the  floor  with  his  toes,  the  bashful  youth  managed  to  reply  that 
he  might  possibly  do  the  thing  of  which  the  lady  inquired,  pro¬ 
vided  he  were  quite  sure  that  there  was  no  intention  to  jest  at  his 
expense. 

“  Quite  right,”  replied  the  Viscountess.  “  But  tell  me  now,  are ' 
you  really — ah — so — ah — so  inexperienced  that  you  cannot  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  jest  and  earnest  in  such  a  matter?  ” 

William  said  not  a  word,  but  he  looked  as  if  he  really  were 
verdant,  even  to  that  extent. 

After  this  specimen  of  the  author’s  manner  of  handling 
the  loves  of  the  Troubadours,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to 
quote  any  of  his  translations  of  their  lyrics,  which  are 
throughout  defaced  by  the  most  intolerable  slang. 

Mr  Rutherford  devotes  much  space  to  the  Cours  d^Amcmry 
and  following  in  the  main  Rajmouard’s  account,  describes 
them  as  having  been  recognised  tribunals  where  questions 
of  gallantry  were  debated  and  lovers’  quarrels  adjusted,  and 
which,  although  possessing  no  chartered  rights  or  means  of 
enforcing  their  decrees,  yet  possessed  an  almost  unlimited 
sway  over  the  noble  ladies  and  knights  who  appealed  to 
their  judgment.  Mr  Rutherford  seems  not  to  know  that 
the  very  existence  of  the  Courts  of  Love  during  the  period 
of  the  Troubadours  has  been  seriously  called  in  question  by 
so  great  an  authority  as  Diez  in  his  ^  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss 
der  romantischen  Poesie.*  The  careful  research  with  which 
the  latter  investigated  this  subject  has  led  him  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  although  the  Troubadours  were  in  the  habit  of 
mentioning  an  arbiter  or  arbitress  to  whom  they  would 
submit  a  disputed  point  referring  to  love  or  love  songs,  yet 
that  there  is  not  a  single  authentic  passage  in  their 
writings  in  which  a  Court  of  Love  as  consisting  of  a  presi¬ 
dent  and  regular  council  is  mentioned.  And  he  further 
pleads  that  the  very  stringency  with  which  secrecy  in  these 
matters  was  insisted  upon  is  a  strong  argument  against 
this  having  been  the  subject  of  public  debate. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  very  evident  that  Mr  Ruther¬ 
ford’s  work  on  the  Troubadours  is  grievously  deficient  both 
as  regards  its  matter  and  manner  of  treatment.  The  fact 
is,  we  cannot  imagine  what  reason  the  author  can  have  had 
for  selecting  a  subject  with  which  he  seems  to  have  no 
points  of  contact  or  of  genial  sympathy  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  capability  or  desire  to  critically  investigate  it  on  the 
other ;  and  can  therefore  only  account  for  it  by  that  rage 
for  book  making  which  at  present  seriously  threatens  to 
undermine  the  respect  for  the  literary  profession. 

M.B. 


ISA  BLAGDEN’S  POEMS. 

Poems.  By  the  late  Isa  Blagden.  With  a  Memoir.  Edinburgh : 

Blackwood. 

The  memoir  which  serves  to  introduce  the  reader, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  to  the  poems  of  Isa  Blagden, 
poet  and  novelist,  is  the  work  of  a  friend  rather  than  of  a 
critic.  We  accept  it  more  as  an  unfolding  of  character, 
and  an  expansion  of  the  poet’s  life  as  contained  in  her 
poems,  than  as  an  endeavour  in  any  way  critical  to  define 
the  use  and  meaning  of  such  a  life  and  character.  From 
time  to  time  poems  by  the  late  Isa  Blagden  have  be©*^ 
favourably  received  on  their  publication  in  various 
periodicals.  The  posthumous  collection  now  before  us 
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contains,  we  believe,  all  these,  and  others  which  her 
biographer,  Mr  Alfred  Austin,  has  added  to  represent 
favourably  his  friend’s  poetical  claims.  We  can  well 
understand  that  in  one  meaning  of  the  word,  this  has  been 
a  pious  duty,  and  we  acknowledge  that  Mr  Austin  has  so 
matched  memoir  and  poems  that  they  are  mutually  com¬ 
plementary  and  enable  us  to  realise  as  much  of  Miss 
Blagden’s  character  as  he  has  chosen  to  reveal.  But  the 
portrait,  when  complete,  is  a  sombre,  almost  a  dismal  one ; 
and  if  this  is  partly  due  to  the  editor  and  biographer,  the 
explanation  will  hardly  satisfy  those  who  ask  for  poetry 
more  light-hearted,  at  all  events  less  universally  sad, 
than  the  contents  of  this  little  volume.  If  what  we  here 
read  represents  completely  and  exhaustively  the  poetry  of 
Isa  Blagden,  and  it  appears  to  do  so,  there  is  no  mistaking 
her  for  anything  but  a  poet  and  one  who  is  gifted  to  the 
full  with  a  “divine  melancholy;”  but  we  seek  in  vain  for 
traces  of  lighter  moods,  the  bursts  of  cheerfulness,  or  even 
the  patience  and  strong  despair  that  coexist  (to  take  a 
kindred  instance)  in  the  poems  of  Arthur  Clough. 

“  Poetry  is  thought  completely  fused  in  the  crucible  of 
feeling,”  says  Mr  Austin  in  his  memoir,  and  “  what  was 
most  remarkable  even  in  the  ordinary  conversation  of  Isa 
Blagden,  and,  I  may  add,  what  was  exceedingly  tantalising 
to  the  merely  positive  order  of  mind,  was  that  she  appeared 
incapable  of  thought  apart  from  feeling.”  Of  the  intimate 
union  of  thought  and  feeling  it  is  difficult  to  judge  in  the 
abstract ;  in  the  concrete  it  is  sometimes,  as  Mr  Austin 
says,  “  tantalising,”  but  more  often,  we  venture,  to  assert,  it 
conveys  an  unmistakable  and  most  welcome  assurance  of 
thoroughness  and  sincerity  in  thought  and  feeling.  With 
regard  to  the  definition  of  poetry  that  it  is  “  thought  com¬ 
pletely  fused  in  the  crucible  of  feeling,”  it  opens  the  ques¬ 
tions,  What  range  of  thought?  and.  What  quality  of 
feeling  ?  In  this  case  the  answers  are  plain ;  the  thought 
is  uniformly  bounded  by  sorrow,  and  the  feeling  is  not 
warm  enough  to  inspire  even  sorrowful  themes  with  gran¬ 
deur.  “Her  creed,”  says  Mr  Austin,  “is  the  old  one  of 
the  valley  of  tears  that  leads  to  the  celestial  moun¬ 
tain  ;  ”  but  though  he  adds,  “  in  no  one  I  have  ever 
known  were  joyousness  and  melancholy  so  evenly  and 
equitably  blended,”  even  Mr  Austin  must  admit  that  Miss 
Blagden’s  muse  lingers  too  long  in  the  valley,  and  has 
too  few  glimpses  of  the  celestial  mountain  to  make 
her  creed  or  her  poetry  generally  attractive.  The  memoir 
indeed,  from  first  to  last,  gives  an  unattractive  picture 
of  a  poet  unable  to  attain  permanent  cheerfulness 
even  under  the  favourable  circumstances  of  a  beautiful 
home  near  Florence,  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  a  great 
fondness  for  society.  Turning  to  the  poems  this  impression 
is  confirmed.  From  Florence,  we  cannot  but  remember, 
Leigh  Hunt  penned  some  of  his  cheerfullest  music,  and 
Walter  Savage  Landor  made  his  exile  important  with  verses 
that  had  at  least  no  touch  of  sorrow.  But  from  Florence, 
her  adopted  home  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  her  life,  Isa 
Blagden  wrote  “  The  Seven  Chords  of  the  Lyre  ” — seven 
sonnets  on  which  we  may  be  excused  for  laying  some  stress, 
for,  according  to  Mr  Austin,  “they  are  the  beautiful  epitome 
of  her  creed ;  and  all  she  ever  said,  did,  or  wrote,  buttress 
this  central  edifice  of  her  soul.”  Of  the  literary  merits  of 
these  sonnets  we  say  nothing ;  that  on  “Endurance”  is,  we 
agree  with  Mr  Austin,  “  worthy  of  Wordsworth ;  ”  but  of 
their  sentiment  we  hold  the  decided  opinion  that  they 
embody  that  very  unhealthy  and  morbid  type  of  religion 
it  is  the  office  of  a  poet  to  dispel.  ”  Aspiration,”  “  Love,” 
“Joy,”  “Doubt,”  “Sorrow,”  “Endurance,”  “Faith,”  are 
the  titles  of  the  seven,  and  through  this  seven-fold  sequence 
life  must  pass,  love  and  joy  being  crushed  by  doubt  and 
sorrow,  and  engendering  only  endurance,  and  at  the  last  a 
half-certain  prospect,  not  a  realisation,  of  triumph.  **  Know 
that  the  soul  which  breathes  immortal  breath,  stronger 
than  joy,  stronger  than  grief,  must  he ;  ” — the  “  must  be  ’ 
taking  the  place  of  the  “is”  of  assured  victory.  To 
justify  our  remarks  on  these  sonnets  we  quote  the  one  on 
“  Sorrow  ” 

If  trampled  grass  gives  perfume ;  if  the  bowl 

Must  be  well  broken  -ere  the  wine  can  flow  ; 

From  the  abysses  of  this  storm-tossed  soul, 

From  this  my  destiny’s  last  mortal  blow. 

From  sobi,  and  sighs,  and  agonies  of  tears,  i 


From  tortured  life,  and  happiness  forborne. 

The  utter  ruin  of  my  youth’s  lost  years, 

And  from  the  bitter  present’s  strife  forlorn, 

The  future’s  terror,  and  the  past’s  despair ;  • 

And  from  this  crushed  and  grief-wrung  heart  I  dare 
To  call  on  Thee,  O  God  !  Let  others  bring 
Their  love,  obedience,  faith,  as  offering ; 

I  lay  my  sorrows  prostrate  at  thy  feet. 

Avenging  God !  to  Thee  bruised  flowers  are  sweet.  • 

Notice  the  effect  of  the  whole  of  the  last  line  and 
epecially  of  the  epithet  “  avenging.” 

There  are  other  poems  which  present  the  same  features 
of  thought  and  feeling,  and  we  would  draw  attention  to 
that  on  an  interview  between  Georges  Sand  and  Mrs 
Browning,  as  especially  indicative  of  the  absence  of  that 
warmth  and  breadth  of  soul  which  is  generally  associated 
with  an  Italian  influence.  Throughout  this  poem  there  is 
no  single  word  of  recognition  of  Georges  Sand’s  merits. 

But  the  fault  lies  clearly  in  the  poet’s  mind,  and  not  in 
her  subject;  for  with  some  slight  exceptions  her  mood 
throughout  is  unaltered.  The  tone  of  “  The  Seven  Chords 
of  Life  ”  is  the  tone  of  the  two  narrative-poems  in  the 
volume  of  “  The  Story  of  Two  Lives  ”  and  “  Mesmerism.” 
In  the  former  a  husband  and  the  woman  he  has  first  loved 
and  ruined  are  brought  to  the  limits  of  despair  and  cannot 
outstep  it ;  in  the  latter  a  strange  unreal  story  is  told  on  a 
deathbed,  and  the  dying  man  exclaims : — 

The  Future’s  dread  despair 
Equals  the  anguished  Past. 

Many  friends  of  Isa  Blagden  will  see  in  her  poetry,  as  in 
her  life,  only  the  divinity  of  sorrow,  but  friendship  is  mis¬ 
leading,  and  others  will  see,  coupled  with  the  divinity, 
a  morbid  dejection  of  spirit  of  which  the  world  has  only  too 
much.  We  have  not  dwelt  on  the  language  in  which  this 
melancholy  has  found  expression,  chiefly  because  wo  wished 
to  confine  attention  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  feeling 
itself ;  but  there  are  many  beautiful  gems  we  should  like 
to  see  in  brighter  and  sunnier  settings.  Such  is  the 
following  from  “  The  Wrecked  Life  ”  : — 

Sometimes  a  thought  like  a  warm  Afric  wind. 

Which  with  its  breath  makes  vermeil  tardy  blooms. 

Hid  from  the  sun  in  lone  Sicilian  vales, 

Would  redden  o’er  her  cheek. 

Passages  like  these  give  Miss  Blagden  her  rank  as  a  poet, 
and  a  poet  even  inspired  to  some  extent  by  nature  ;  but  the 
gloom  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  so  incomprehen¬ 
sible  when  conceived  of  as  thriving  under  an  Italian  sky, 
makes  us  almost  regret  that  so  much  melancholy  ;ihould  not 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  away  and  be  forgotten. 

H.  F. 


LUCIAN  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS. 

Lucian.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A.  Blackwood  and 
Sons. 

Within  the  limits  assigned  to  the  writers  of  ‘  Ancient 
Classics  for  English  Readers,’  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  serve  up  a  slight  refection  from  the  abundant  banquet- 
table  of  the  satirist  of  Samosata.  Where  a  small  selection 
only  is  given  from  the  works  of  so  copious  an  author  as 
Lucian,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  readers  will  find 
all  their  favourite  passages  taken  ;  on  the  whole,  however, 
we  think  that  Mr  Collins  has  shown  taste  and  discretion  in 
his  choice.  Perhaps  the  “  Dialogue  of  the  Dead,”  which 
the  Editor  places  first,  should  have  been  preceded  by  the 
one  in  which  Diogenes  sends  the  message  to  his  brother 
Cynic,  bidding  him  cease  laughing  above,  in  order  that  he 
might  find  more  to  laugh  at  below.  We  regret  that  we  do 
not  find  the  very  wdtty  conversation  between  Diogenes  and 
the  phantom  of  Hercules,  which  is  present  in  Hades,  while 
the  real  Hercules  is  in  Heaven,  “  wedded  to  Hebe  of  the 
well-turned  ankle.”  The  phantom  accounts  for  his  exist¬ 
ence  by  saying  that  he  is  that  part  of  Hercules  which  owed 
its  origin  to  a  mortal  sire.  The  philosopher  replies  that  in 
that  case,  two  Herculeses  must  have  been  compounded  into 
one,  unless  he  were  a  sort  of  hippocentaur,  God  and  mac, 
and  yet  one,  not  two.  The  other  replies  by  the  analogy  of 
the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  being  one  man ;  but  fares  no 
better  than  before  at  the  hands  of  his  merciless  interlocutor. 
The  dialogue  between  Jupiter  and  Cyniscus,  wherein  such 
matters  as  prayer  and  prophecy  are  discussed,  to  the  great 
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(liscomfitnre  of  the  god,  should  perhaps  have  been  given,  at 
least  in  outline ;  but  the  omission  of  the  “  Dialogi  Mere- 
tricii,’*  though  curious  as  illustrating  Athenian  manners,  is 
perhaps  fairly  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  unedifying 
nature. 

Turning  to  the  dialogues  which  Mr  Collins  has  wholly  or 
partially  translated,  we  find  them  rendered  with  spirit  and 
fidelity.  Here  and  there  an  error  has  crept  in,  as,  where 
Menippus  says  that  in  his  wallet  there  is  nothing  but 

**  lentils . and  a  bit  of  supper  for  Hecate  ”  (p.  58). 

This  should  of  course  be  “  Hecate’s  supper,” — being,  no 
doubt,  one  of  those  platefuls  of  food  placed  for  Hecate  at 
cross-roads,  and  often  devoured  by  Cynics.  Another  inac¬ 
curacy  which  we  have  noticed  proceeds  from  a  different 
cause.  When  in  the  “  Jupiter  in  Heroics,”  the  divine 
president  of  the  assembly  declines  to  allow  the  Colossus  of 
Hhodes  to  occupy  a  front  seat,  saying,  “  Why,  one  of  your 
thighs  would  take  up  all  the  seats  in  the  Pnyx  I”  the  Greek 
might  have  been  translated  more  accurately,  and  without 
making  Lucian  violate  anatomical  probability;  but  the 
verbal  delicacy  of  the  present  age  is  surely  one  of  its  most 
marvellous  characteristics. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  have  little  to  find  fault  with 
and  much  to  praise  in  this  little  volume,  which  will  give 
pleasure  to  many  to  whom  the  original  is  inaccessible. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  pardoned  for  surmising  that  some  of 
the  omissions  which  we  regret  are  due  to  the  profession  of 
the  translator,  as,  more  certainly,  are  the  little  moral  com¬ 
ments  with  which  the  book  is  interspersed.  Mr  CoUin*s 
cannot  be  content  to  present  Lucian  to  his  readers  as  he  is, 
he  must  needs  patronise  him  at  intervals,  explain  away  his 
atheism,  and  mildly  regret  his  cynical  tendencies.  The 
shafts  of  Lucian’s  satire  were  aimed  at  the  Pagan  Olympus  ; 
he  combated  the  superstitions  most  prevalent  in  his  own 
day.  But  very  much  of  what  he  has  written  applies  to 
other  than  heathen  superstitions,  and  will  remain  valuable 
as  long  as  superstitions  lodge  in  the  human  mind.  Mr 
Collins  claims  him  as  a  real,  though  unconscious,  ally  of 
Christianity.  Lucian  probably  knew  something  of  that 
religion,  although  almost  certainly  not  much,  otherwise  it 
would  not  have  failed  to  find  a  place  in  his  dialogues,  such 
as  is  indicated  in  one  of  Landor’s  imaginary  conversations. 
Doubtless  he  was  a  bitter  foe  to  Paganism,  although  no  I 
friend  to  the  rival  faith.  Mr  Collins  says  of  Lucian  that 
he  blew  into  ruins  the  fortifications  of  superstition.  .  .  . 
He  did  not  know  who  was  to  enter  in  at  the  breach,  but 
he  had  a  strong  conviction  that  the  old  stronghold  of 
falsehood  ought  at  any  cost  not  to  stand.”  Surely  we 
sorely  need  a  Lucianus  rediviviis.  M.  W.  M. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

Her  Face  teas  Her  Fortune.  By  F.  W.  Bobinson.  Hurst  and 
Blackett. 

There  are  works  of  fiction  whose  characters  never  truly 
move  or  live  at  all ;  there  are  others  which  introduce  us  to 
persons  who  not  only  live,  but  who  never  die, — who  are 
immortal.  These  people  our  minds  with  a  motley  crowd, 
wearing  the  dress  and  speaking  the  language  of  various 
times  and  countries,  but  as  truly  living  to  us  as  if  they 
had  had  a  historical  existence.  If  we  cannot  say  that  Mr 
Bobinson  creates  personages  of  this  latter  kind,  yet  we  by 
no  means  class’him  with  the  agitators  of  wooden  puppets ; 
or  with  those  who  summon  forth  from  chaos  a  procession 
of  fantastic  shapes,  as  unreal  and  evanescent  as  the  visions 
of  a  perturbed  dream.  As  in  his  previous  works,  so  in 
these  volumes  he  interests  us  in  the  actors  of  the  story  for 
themselves,  as  well  as  for  the  striking  nature  of  the  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  they  are  placed.  As  though  ship  after  ship 
came  into  repeated  action  with  a  terrible  iron-clad  monster, 
from  which  some  reeled  off  dismasted  and  disabled,  others 
sank,  and  one  or  two  remained  shattered,  but  victorious ; 
so  are  the  principal  personages  of  this  narrative  brought 
into  contact  with  a  dreadful  mystery,  and  none  escape 
unscathed.  The  real  interest  of  the  story  consists  in  the 
manner  in  which  each  is  made  to  behave  in  this  fiery  trial, 
according  to  his  or  her  character.  The  hero  engages  him¬ 
self  to  marry  a  fair  girl  with  violet  eyes ;  a  bright  and 
pleasant,  if  commonplace  character.  His  motives  for  this 
rather  rash  act  he  shall  tell  in  his  own  words : — “  I  pro¬ 


posed  because  Floy  was  a  lady,  young,  pretty,  rich,  and 
liked  me,  just  as  hundreds  of  men  propose  in  my  set, 
thinking  how  well  they  play  their  cards,  and  live  happily 
— ay,  very  happily, — afterwards.  I  proposed  because  it 
was  a  proper  thing  to  do.  Everybody  wished  it,  I 
objected  not,  and  the  mother  prompted  me.”  Such 
marriages,  of  course,  are  very  commonly  made,  and 
Slender’s  prayer  that  “  if  there  be  no  great  love  in  the 
beginning,  heaven  may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance,” 
is  as  often  granted  according  to  the  spirit  as  to  the  letter. 
There  is  one  ugly  possibility,  however ;  namely,  that  the 
gentleman  who  has  thus  become  engaged  may  meet  some¬ 
one  with  whom  he  falls  really  in  love.  This  is  exactly 
what  happens  to  the  hero  of  this  story.  The  lady  whose 
face  was  her  fortune — the  mystery  of  whose  fate  sets  off 
her  beauty — who,  when  tried  for  her  life,  has  almost  been 
the  victim  of  his  forensic  skill— becomes  the  object  of  his 
desperate  love.  His  strong  endeavour  to  be  true  to  her 
!  whose  happiness  he  has  undertaken  to  ensure ;  his  tem¬ 
porary  victory  over  himself,  which  is  turned  into  defeat 
by  the  discovery  that  he  is.  beloved  where  he  loves; 
and,  above  all,  the  scene  of  final  explanation  and 
parting,  are  well  and  powerfully  described.  We  hope 
that  those  who  wish  to  know  from  which  lady  he  finally 
parts,  and  how  his  affections  are  at  length  settled,  will  be 
content  to  wait  until  they  have  fairly  read  to  the  end  of 
the  third  volume.  -At  least,  we  shall  not  spoil  sport  by  dis¬ 
closing  the  secret  prematurely.  We  have  said  that  this 
story  is  an  interesting  one  ;  and  we  think  that  most  readers 
will  agree  with  our  verdict.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
implied  that  the  author’s  power  of  representing  character 
is  far  from  being  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  great  masters 
of  fiction.  The  portraits  are  not  finished  in  all  parts  with 
equal  care.  The  persons  whom  they  represent  become 
known  to  us,  indeed,  but  hardly  as  other  than  slight 
acquaintances.  Neither  does  the  story  proceed  with  a 
steady  increase  of  interest  up  to  the  culmination.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  volume  the  great  mystery  is  apparently 
explained,  and  our  interest  rather  slackens  for  awhile* until 
the  actors  are  again  seen  to  be  involved  in  doubt  and  diflS- 
culty.  The  story,  too,  ends  rather  abruptly ;  almost  as  if 
the  author,  having  disposed  of  the  one  person  in  whom  he 
is  strongly  interested,  scarcely  cares  to  dwell  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  others.  The  reconciliation  of  the  hero  with  the 
lady  who  is  to  be  his  wife,  is,  perhaps  fairly  enough,  left 
to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  But  we  should  have 
liked  to  be  told  something  more  of  the  fate  of  the  unhappy 
lover  Percy,  and  of  the  half-reformed  ”  Brute  Barclay ;  ” 
and  the  manner  of  the  very  opportune  death  of  Jane  Graves 
is  never  explained.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  can  recom- , 
mend  this  book  to  all  novel  readers  as  being  considerably 
above  the  average  of  its  class.  M.  W.  M. 


Wrecked  Early  in  Fife.  By  Heather.  In  One  Volume.  Town 
and  Country  Publishing  Company. 

‘  Wrecked  Early  in  Life  ’  is  the  story,  simply,  but  not 
uninterestingly  told,  of  a  man  who  early  in  life  was  wrecked 
in  the  physical  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  contrived 
simultaneously  to  wreck  Lis  peace  of  mind  by  pushing  a 
sailor  into  the  water,  and,  as  he  supposed,  killing  him. 
However,  escape  from  mental  wreck  is  ultimately  achieved, 
and  marriage  with  the  heroine,  Alice  Trelawney,  ends  the 
tale.  Alice  also  has  her  share  of  misfortune  ;  she  is  driven 
from  home  by  an  unpropitious  step-father,  and  leads  a 
scarcely  more  agreeable  life  as  governess  in  a  family  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  step-mother.  The  brutality  of  Alice’s 
step-father  is  partly  attributed  to  the  way  in  which  he 
made  his  fortune,  and  in  this  connection  a  curious  indict¬ 
ment  is  made  against  the  revolutionary  (?)  principle  of 
limited  liability: — 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  this  system  of  business  was  ever  gene¬ 
rated.  By  unison,  a  large  capital  is  realised,  and,  to  compete 
with  that,  private  firms  have  to  use  their  utmost  exertions,  and 
small  capitalists  are  swamped  in  the  overwhelming  tide  and 
rapid  rush  of  business  waters  by  which  these  gigantic  companies 
inundate  various  branches  of  trade.  However,  John  Courtenay 
was  a  fitting  advocate  of  these  revolutionary  principles  in  the 
commercial  world ;  &c. 

The  step-mother  into  whose  household  Alice  enters  as 
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governess  troubles  tbe  serenity  of  life  by  flirting  with  a 
High  Church  parson,  but  ultimately  returns  with  her  elderly 
husband,  the  Colonel,  and  her  three  step-children  to  India, 
while  the  parson  becomes  a  missionary.  The  vicissitudes 
through  which  the  characters  in  ‘  Wrecked  Early  in  Life  ’ 
attain  their  final  niches  are  not  wildly  exciting,  but  we 
must  allow  that  they  are  naturally  told,  and  quietly  inte¬ 
resting.  p,  0, 
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The  Ttoo  Widows.  By  Annie  Thomas.  In  Two  Volumes. 

Chapman  and  Hall. 

People  in  Mrs  Pender  Cudlip’s  novels  not  unfrequently 
get  themselves,  or  somebody  else,  into  trouble  by  assuming 
false  characters.  Consequently,  when  we  find  in  the  second 
chapter  of  ‘  The  Two  Widows  ’  a  married  man  passing 
himself  oflf  as  single,  it  is  natural  to  make  a  guess  at  the 
ensuing  complications.  But  the  guess  proves  wrong ;  and 
the  plot  consists  of  two  independent  section^  awkwardly 
united.  Indeed,  in  ‘  The  Two  Widows/  more  than  ever. 


^  ^Nlmmo^***^*  Folk’s  Birthday  Book.  (Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  Od.)  Edinbun;h  : 


Mrs  Pender  Cudlip  fails  consummately  to  create  either  a 
good  or  even  a  passably  interesting  character  or  plot.  In 
her  ideas,  and  the  language  in  which  they  are  expressed, 
she  is  rapidly  proving  herself  to  be  one  of  the  vulgarest  of 
our  lady-novelists.  It  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  her 
vulgarity  is  the  result  of  a  struggle  after  wit  and  originality, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  inexcusable.  Besides,  where  is  the 
originality,  or  even  wit,  of  such  a  sentence  as  this : — 
“  Gilbert  Denham  was  a  man  who  not  only  held  that 
Caesar  s  wife  should  be  without  suspicion,  but  he  was  one 
who  would  very  strongly  have  advocated  the  whacking  of 
Caesar’s  wife,  provided  any  one  had  suspected  her.”  Nor 
is  it  usual  or  even  well-bred,  to  use  a  word  that  we  suspect 
carries  a  very  high  significance  with  Mrs  Pender  Cudlip,  to 
chafif  your  neighbour  at  dinner  about  her  father-in-law’s 
death,  and  her  mother’s  indifference  on  that  score,  not 
even  when  that  neighbour  is  a  girl  of  such  extraordinary 
natural  endowments  that  she  is  able  to  sip  her  soup  as 
easily  as  if  she  bad  been  accustomed  to  it  all  her  life.”  A 
young  lady — “lacking,”  it  is  true,  “both  blood  and 
culture  ” — is  asked  to  spend  the  evening  at  a  house  where 
she  will  meet  the  man  she  loves.  The  favoured  mortal 
himself  bears  the  invitation,  and,  to  express  concisely  how 
eagerly  it  was  accepted,  Mrs  Pender  Cudlip  writes  : — 
“‘Yes,  I  will,’  she  said,  with  a  pant.**  Elsewhere  a  man 
performs  the  impossible  feat  of  breaking  into  a  house  by 
cutting  a  pane  of  glass  with  a  diamond  ring  till  it  falls 
outwards  into  his  hand  noiselessly. 

For  the  rest,  Mrs  Pender  Cudlip  has  lost  none  of  her  old 
and  manifold  faults.  She  imagines  that  the  Jabberwock 
was  seen  by  Alice  in  Wonderland.  She  makes  a  mother 
send  her  children  to  bed  with  these  words :  “  Now,  my 
cubs,  surge  upstair.”  She  speaks  of  a  “large,  checked, 
steady  face.”  Her  characters  partake  of  “  daintily  devised 
dinners,”  and  “  exquisitely  appointed  luncheons  ”  (to  pre¬ 
serve  the  alliteration  we  would  suggest  on  a  future  occa¬ 
sion,  “  lovelily  luscious  luncheons  ”).  They  do  not  walk 
into  the  dining-room,  they  “  undulate  ”  there  “  in  a  serpent¬ 
like  line.”  People,  according  to  Mrs  Pender  Cudlip,  when 
they  become  seriously  alarmed,  look  as  if  they  “  would 
either  scream  or  gurgle”  themselves  “off  into  loud- 
sounding  hysterics.”  Moreover,  with  companions  by  their 
sides  they  take  “idyllic  strolls,”  but  that  is  only  when 
they  are  “  beautiful,  mediocre-minded,  modern  Dalilahs.” 

But  it  is  in  psychological  speculations  that  Mrs  Pender 
Cudlip  surpasses  herself.  Profoundly  silly  is,  perhaps,  the 
word  to  apply  to  them  ;  witness  the  dissertation  on  page  273 
of  the  second  volume,  which  we  will  not  bore  our  readers 
by  quoting.  There  is,  however,  something  more  than  silly 
in  the  extraordinary  pretensions  with  which  novelists  of  this 
class  assert  their  claim  as  moral  instructors  of  the  universe. 
Mrs  Pender  Cunlip  has  a  habit  of  referring  to  her  “  known 
opinions  ”  on  such  and  such  subjects  with  a  pedantry  that 
Would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  for  its  extreme  arrogance. 
Does  she  really  suppose  that  her  moral  tags  are  read  by 
anyone  but  the  critic?  For  every  reason  we  desire  to  i 
banish  this  “  mediocre-minded,  modem  ”  novelist  from  cur  j 
library  shelves,  and  nothing  will  more  conduce  to  this  end 
than  the  publication  of  so  admirable  a  sample  of  her 
*nediocrity  as  ‘  The  Two  Widows.’  F.  C.  I 


Clissold,  Rev.  A.— The  Creeds  of  Athanasius,  Sabellius,  and  Swedeuborg. 

I  second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  (Svo,  pp.  xvl,  *242.)  Longmans. 

Cock  Robin  Picture  Book,  The.  (Small  4to,  pp.  3«,  2s  )  Routledge. 

[  Constable,  Thomas.— Archibald  Constable,  and  his  Literary  Correspondents. 
In  Three  Volumes.  (8to,  pp.  vlii,  640,  528,  523,  acs.)  Ediuburgh  : 
Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

Crake,  A.  D.— History  of  the  Church  under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Crown 
Svo.  pp.  xxiii,  520,  78.  fid.)  Rivingtons. 

Crane,  Walter.— New  Toy  Book.  (4to,  pp.  04,  58.)  Routledge. 

Farjeon,  B.  L.— Golden  Grain.  Christmas  Number  of  ’Tin8le}''8  Magazine. ' 
(Svo,  pp.  96,  Is.)  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Greg,  W.  R. — The  Creed  of  Christendom.  Tliird  Edition,  with  New  Intro 
duction.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  oxiv,  154,  281.)  Trllbner. 
Hay,  J.  W. — Mysie’s  Pardon.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  xli, 
350,  337,  328,  Sis.  fid.)  Blackwood. 

Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates.  Complete  in  sixteen  Monthly  Parts.  Part  I. 
(Svo,  pp.  64,  Is.)  Hoxon. 

Holt,  M.  U. — Ned’s  Search.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  184.)  Marlborough. 

Kitchin,  G.  W. -A  History  of  France  down  to  the  Year  1453.  Clarendon 
Press  Series.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  xvi,  598,  lOs.  6d.)  Macmillan. 

Lennox.  Lord  William  P.— My  Recollections,  from  1806  to  1873.  (Svo, 
pp.  viii,  328,  342,  30s.)  Hunt  and  Blackett. 


pp.  viii,  328,  342,  30s.)  Hunt  and  Blackett. 

Lunn,  W.  A.  B.— The  Sequential  S}'stem  of  Musical  Notation.  Sixth 
Edition.  (Large  4to.  pp.  4,  is.)  Allen. 

Madox -Browne,  Oliver.— Gabriel  Denver.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  308.)  Smith 
and  Elder. 


Member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  A.— Jesuits  in  Conflict;  or.  Historical 
Facts.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  vll,  253.)  Bums  and  Oates. 

Mivart,  St  George. — Man  and  Apes.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  ri,  200,  fls.)  Hard- 
wicke. 


Morley,  John.— The  Struggle  for  National  Education.  (Svo,  pp.  viii,  194.) 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

Parliamentary  Buff  Book.  Session,  1873.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  xli,  410,  6s.) 
Efllngham  Wilson. 

Parr,  Mn,— The  Prescotts  of  Pamphlllon.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown 
Svo,  pp.  236,  200,  252,  3l8.  fid.)  Isbister. 

Pet  Lamb  Picture  Book,  The.  (4to,  pp.  48,  5s.)  Routledge. 

Punch  and  Judy  Picture  Book,  The.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  36, 2s.)  Routledge. 
Purgatory,  A  Tresii^a  on.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  91.)  The  Purgatorian  Examiner. 
Robin  Redbreast  Picture  Book,  The.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  48,  Is.  6d.)  Routledge. 
Robinson  Crusoe  Picture  Book,  The.  (4to,  pp.  48, 5s.)  Routledge. 

Rogers,  E.  Thorold. — Cobden  and  Modem  Political  Opiniona  (Svo,  pp.  xvi, 
382,  lOs.  fid.)  *  Macmillan. 

Sala,  G.  A.— Tbe  Story  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  114, 
Is.)  Routledge. 

Saunders.  Katherine.— Margaret  and  Elizabeth.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  339, 10s.  Od.) 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Wilkin,  A.  S.— National  Education  in  Greece  in  the  Fourth  Century  before 
Christ.  (Svo.  pp.  ix,  167.)  Strahan. 

Wood,  F.  H. -Echoes  of  the  Night,  and  other  Poems.  (Svo,  pp.  iv,  169.) 
Moxon. 


Lord  William  Lennox,  in  My  Becollections  from  1806  to 
1873,  has  written  a  book  for  which  we  are  not  slow  to 
express  our  obligation.  In  different  ways  it  will  be  equally 
instructive  to  students  of  the  Examiner  and  the  Court 
Journal  respectively,  whether  it  tells  anecdotes  of  bibulous 
and  small-witted  George  IV.  or  relates  its  author’s  serious 
convictions  on  the  subject  of  primogeniture  and  entail. 
These  latter  are  so  novel  and  amusing  that  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  quote  them.  After  discussing  with  the  sober¬ 
ness  of  a  historian  the  various  customs  of  inheritance 
by  the  first-born,  gavel-kind,  Ac.,  Lord  William  Lennox 
digresses  to  point  out  a  vice  “  which  furnishes  a  strong 
argument,  perhaps  the  only  one,  against  the  law  of 
primogeniture.”  “Whenever  a  blow  is  struck  against 
the  principle  of  primogeniture,”  says  his  lordship,  “  it 
will  be  due  to  the  conviction  that  the  primary  and 
only  defensible  object  of  such  a  law  has  been  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  set  at  naught  by  reckless  gambling  ”  on  the  part  of 
hopeful  scions  of  the  aristocracy !  We  are  bound  to 
believe  that  this  statement  of  opinion  is  made  in  all 
seriousness,  for  others  no  less  funny  abound  in  the  book. 
The  last  volume  closes  with  some  reminiscences  of 
Napoleon  III.  “  Of  him,”  says  Lord  Lennox,  “  it  may  be 
truly  said,  as  it  was  of  the  illustrious  Agrippa,  ‘  His  death 
appeared  not  the  private  loss  of  his  own  family,  but  the 
public  affliction  of  tbe  entire  realm '  of  England.”  It  is 
known  that  Lord  William  Lennox  advocates  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  women.  The  arguments  by  which  he  sup¬ 
ports  this  opinion  are  so  broad  and  so  just  that  we  find  it 
most  difficult  to  understand  his  strangely  perverse  treat- 
ment  of  tbe  question  of  inheritance. 

The  three  volumes  of  Archibald  Constable  and  his 
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Literary  Correspondents  need  no  apology  for  their  size  and 
closely.printed  pages.  They  are  compiled  by  the  son  of 
the  Edinburgh  publisher,  who  speaks,  in  the  Preface,  of 
his  father’s  character  and  actions  as  having  been  “pain¬ 
fully  misrepresented.”  The  list  of  Mr  Constable’s  corre¬ 
spondents  and  friends  comprises  such  various  names  as 
those  of  William  Godwin,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  James 
Mill,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Thomas 
Campbell ;  but  the  most  interesting  volume  is  the  third, 
relating  Mr  Constable’s  connection  with  Sir  W.  Scott  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  production  of  the  *  Waverley 
Novels.’ 

In  the  preface  to  a  collection  of  political  essays,  bearing 
the  highly  attractive  title  of  Cohden  and  Modem  Political 
Opinion^  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  explains  the  purpose 
with  which  he  writes.  He  wishes  “  to  define  the  place 
which  Cobden  holds  in  the  political  and  economical  history 
of  this  country,  and  to  explain  the  attitude  which  he  took 
on  most  of  the  leading  topics  of  his  time to  add  his 
“contribution  to  the  memory  of  the  wisest  and  most  far¬ 
sighted  statesman  whom  this  country  .  .  .  has  produced,” 
and  to  state  his  own  convictions  on  certain  public  questions 
gathered  mainly  from  a  “long  and  familiar  intercourse 
with  Cobden.”  Professor  Rogers  also  wishes  to  remove 
the  reproach  conveyed  in  th/  term  “  Manchester  ”  school 
of  politicians, — a  party  which  Cobden  was  reputed  to  have 
founded.  The  essays  deal  v^ith  some  subjects  that  are 
accomplished  facts,  but  also  with  “  The  Land  Question,” 

“  International  Relations,”  “  Parliamentary  Reform,” 
“Commercial  Diplomacy,”  “Education,”  &c. 

Mr  Bain’s  Mind  and  Body :  the  Theories  oj  their  Pielaiion,  | 
forming  a  volume  of  the  International  Scientific  Series,  we* I 
reserve  for  review.  ! 

The  third  edition  of  Mr  Greg’s  The  Creed  of  Christendom  I 
contains  a  new  introduction  of  ninety-four  pages.  In  it  he 
comments  on  Colenso’s  ‘Inquiry  into  the  Pentateuch,’  I 
‘  Ecce  Homo,’  Renan’s  ‘Vie  de  Jesus,’  Arnold’s ‘Litera-  | 
ture  and  Dogma,*  and  other  publications  subsequent  in  I 
date  to  the  first  edition,  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
old. 

Baur’s  Paul:  his  Life  and  Works  (of  which  the  first 
volume  reaches  us  this  week)  is  one  of  the  works  taken  in 
hand  by  the  “  Theological  Translation  Fund.”  The  edition 
used  is  the  second,  issued  after  the  author’s  death  by  Dr 
Zeller.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  the 
valuable  help  afforded  to  theological  speculators  by  the 
publications  of  this  fund,  whose  object  is  to  bring  “the  best 
results  of  recent  theological  investigations  on  the  conti- 
nent  .  .  .  within  the  reach  of  English  readers.”  The  j 

first  year’s  subscription  of  one  guinea  entitles  the  subscriber 
to  the  first  volumes  of  Keim’s  ‘  History  of  Jesus  of  Nazara,’ 
(already  reviewed  in  these  columns),  and  of  Kuenen’s 
‘  Religion  of  Israel,*  in  addition  to  the  volume  now  before  us. 

Mr  Crake,  in  a  modest  preface  to  his  History  of  the 
Church  under  the  Roman  Empire  (a.d.  30-476)  craves 
“  the  indulgence  of  the  learned  critic,”  for,  he  says,  his 
aim  has  “  simply  been  to  narrate  facts  well  known  to’ 
historical  students,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest  and 
instruct  the  general  or  youthful  reader.”  | 

It  will  be  a  curious  thing  if,  while  Churchmen  scramble  I 
for  the  Athanasian  Creed,  some  crumbs  of  solace  fall  to  j 
the  Swedenborgians.  This  seems  to  be  the  idea  which  has  I 
inspired  Mr  Augustus  Clissold  to  write  The  Creeds  of  Atha¬ 
nasius^  SabelliiiSy  and  Swedenhory,  of  which  the  second  ' 
edition  is  now  in  our  hand.  Mr  Clissold  somehow  esta-  ! 
blishes  a  connection  between  the  dispute  about  the  Atha¬ 
nasian  Creed  and  prophecy. 

In  the  preface  to  The  Jesuits  in  Conflict:  or  Historical 
FactSy  dated  “Feast  of  St  Bartholomew,”  we  read: — 

The  present  volume  is  intended  to  form  the  first  of  a  series  of 
publications,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the 
English  Mission  and  province,  and  embracing  the  lives  of  various 
distinguished  Jesuit  Martyrs  and  Confessors  of  the  Faith,  with 
many  interesting  historical  facts  connected  with  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  particular,  and  the  Catholic  community  in  England  in 
general. 

As  the  preface  opens  with  the  somewhat  startling  asser¬ 
tion  that  “  the  history  of  England,  since  the  (so-called) 
Reformation,  has  yet  to  be  written,”  we  presume  that  this, 
forthcoming  series  is  intended  to  supply  the  deficiency. 


The  friends  of  the  author  of  A  Treatise  on  Purgatory 
(published  for  distribution  at  the  office  of  The  Purgatorian 
Examiner)  should  have  advised  him  to  commence  his  attack 
on  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  in  a  more  conciliatory  tone.  He 
says  in  his  preface  : — “We  read  that  liars  shall  have  their 
part  in  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone. 
Purgatory  is  probably  the  biggest  lie  that  the  father  of  lies 
ever  concocted.”  Those  who  intend  to  buy  this  pamphlet 
should  do  so  at  once,  as  the  present  edition  only  consists  of 
5,000  copies,  and  another  will  not  be  published  for  six 
months. 

Mr  Kitchin,  who  has  prepared  A  History  of  France  to 
the  Year  1453  for  the  '  Clarendon  Press  ^ries,  thus 
describes  his  work : — 

The  guiding  line  throughout  the  book,  is  the  growth  of  the 
French  Monarchy  and  kingdom  ;  and  this  I  have  brought  down 
to  the  time  when,  freed  from  foreign  dangers,  it  was  about  to 
enter  on  the  great  struggle  against  the  disintegrating  forces  of 
fifteenth-century  feudalism. 

A  second  volume  is  promised  to  continue,  and,  we  under¬ 
stand,  conclude  the  History  of,  France.  The  present 
volume  ends  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  with  the  close  of 
the  Hundred  Years’  War. 

National  Education  in  Greece  in  the  Fourth  Century 
before  Christ,  an  Essay  which  obtained  the  Hare  Prize  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1861,  is  the  work  of  a 
young  but  ripe  scholar.  Education  in  Sparta  and  Athens 
during  a  most  interesting  period,  and  the  views  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  on  Education,  are  peculiarly  attractive  sub¬ 
jects,  and  Mr  Wilkins  has  produced  a  finished  summary  of 
them  which  places  the  non-classical  reader  almost  on  a 
level  with  those  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
time. 

Man  and  Apes,  by  St  George  Mivart,  ‘‘  an  exposition  of 
structural  resemblances  and  differences  bearing  upon  ques¬ 
tions  of  affinity  and  origin,”  is  mainly  an  anatomical  com¬ 
parison,  freely  illustrated,  of  man  with  apes.  Two  correc¬ 
tions  of  popular  fallacies  will  be  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  The  first  refers  to  a  loose  way  of  talking  of 
“  Darwinism,”  as  if  it  was  equivalent  to  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution  applied  to  organic  life ;  whereas  it  is  “  a  belief 
in  the  origin  of  species  by  natural  selection.”  The  other 
we  will  quote  in  full : — 

However  near  to  apes  may  be  the  body  of  man,  whatever  the 
kind  or  number  of  resemblances  between  them,  it  should  be  always 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  to  no  one  kind  of  ape  that  man  has  any 
special  or  exclusive  affinities — that  the  resemblances  between  him 
and  lower  forms  are  shared  in  not  very  unequal  proportions  by 
different  species;  and  be  the  preponderance  of  resemblance  in 
which  species  it  may,  whether  in  the  Chimpanzee,  the  Siamang,  or 
the  Orang,  there  can  be  no  question  that  at  least  such  prepon¬ 
derance  of  resemblance  is  not  presented  by  the  much  vaunted 
Gorilla,  which  is  essentially  no  less  a  brute  and  no  more  a  man 
than  is  the  humblest  member  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs.  . 

We  are  not  surprised  that  one  of  Mr  Wood’s  poems  (the 
second  in  Echoes  of  the  Night  and  other  Poems)  obtained 
the  Chancellor’s  Medal  at  Cambridge.  His  poetry  seems 
to  be  of  that  accurate  and  not  very  stirring  order  that 
generally  carries  off  college  and  university  prizes.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  Mr  Woods  will  not  develops  something 
freer  or  more  inspiring,  for  Alfred  Tennyson’s  prize  poem 
on  the  unpromising  subject,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  of 
“Timbuctoo,”  was  only  remarkable  for  its  rich  word- 
painting. 

The  Parliamentary  Buff  Book  for  last  session  is  compiled 
as  before  by  Mr  Roberts,  the  Secretary  to  the  Liberal 
Registration  Association.  It  is  almost  needless  to  advert 
to  the  purpose  of  these  valuable  and  laborious  analyses. 
From  them  we  can  ascertain  the  subjects  of  all  the  Divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Session ;  they  supply  that  tell-tale  scale  of 
attendances  at,  and  absences  from  Divisions,  the  delight  of 
constituencies  and  the  terror  of  members.  Last  session, 
Mr  Bowring,  of  Exeter,  headed  the  list  with  220  atten¬ 
dances  against  six  absences ;  seven  members,  two  Liberals, 
four  Conservatives,  and  one  neutral  form  the  tail  with  226 
absences.  As  Mr  Fawcett  remarked  at  Brighton  the  other 
dayj  an  exclusive  study  of  the  Buff  Book  is  as  misleading 
as  all  exclusive  studies  of  figures. 

We  have  received  the  first  part  of  a  publication  of 
Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates,  to  be  completed  in  sixteen 
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shilling  parts ;  the  National  Secular  Almanac,  for  1874 
edited  by  Charles  Bradlaagh  and  Austin  Holyoake;  The 

Story  of  the  Comte  do  Chamhord,  by  G.  A.  Sala,  reprinted,  tpinsfer  books  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Banking  Com- 

with  additions,  from  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  Golden  1^”^*  I^l^ited,  will  be  closed  from  the  I8th  to  the  29th  inst. 
Qrain  (the  Christmas  Number  of  TimUy'a  Magazine),  by  Assurance  Corporation  is  called 

R  Ti  FnriAnn  if  s«;ii  V...  u  •' j  r  rr  ri  j  ‘OF  the  19th  lust.,  foF  the  election  of  a  director. 

,nd  ^  remembered,  wrote  Bread  Xhe  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Waterford  and  Central 

j  e  “  magazine  last  year,  Ireland  Railway  Company  is  fixed  for  the  28th  Inst, 

and  iVea  s  oearch,  an  attractive  story  for  young  folk,  with  The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Kilkenny  Junction  Railway 
illustrations.  is  called  for  the  29th  inst. 

We  call  special  attention  to  a  charming  little  publication,  .  charges  for  tele^phingto  India  by  the  Indo-European 
The  Little  Folks*  Birthday  Book,  with  “something  good  Teheran,  will,  it  is  said,  be  greatly  reduced  from 

for  every  day  in  the  year.”  It  contains  365  quotations  •  a  v 

from  new  as  well  as  old  writers  of  children’s  poetry  e.g  .  .  d'fftom  of  the  Hockley  Hall  Collieries,  Limited,  have 

Matthew  Browne.  G.  Macdonald,  Barry  Cornwall  T  Hood  t**®  mtenm  dividend  for  the  present  year  at  the 

namp^°  pages  to  receive  birthday  general  meeting  of  the  Waterloo  Bridge  Company  is 

tit  a  1.  .  -  .  fixed  for  the  4th  December. 


share  on  the  Five  per  Cent.  Preference  Shares,  payable  on  the 
1st  prox.  . 

The  transfer  books  of  the  Amrlo-EcrvDtian  Bank  in  p  Com- 


from  new  as  well  as  old  writers  of  children’s  poetry,  e.g., 
Matthew  Browne,  G.  Macdonald,  Barry  Cornwall,  T.  Hood, 
<fec.,  interleaved  with  blank  pages  to  receive  birthday 
names. 

We  are  obliged  to  reserve  for  more  detailed  notice  Messrs 
Routledge’s  Christmas  books  for  children.  The  titles  of 
some  of  these  brilliant  and  tempting  volumes  (Toy  Books, 
as  the  publishers  call  them),  will  be  found  in  our  list,  but 
others  must  wait  until  we  can  speak  of  them  collectively. 

Mr  Luna’s  ingenious  Sequential  System  of  Musical  Nota¬ 
tion  deserves  more  notice  than  we  can  here  afford  it.  That 
it  is  correct  in  principle  has  been  more  than  once  testified. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  investment  market  was  in  a  very  nervous  state  on 
Saturdiiy  last,  fears  being  entertained  of  a  further  rise  in  the 
Bauk-nite.  Consols  fell  1-16,  and  in  Foreign  Stocks— Egyp¬ 
tian  excepted — there  was  a  general  decline.  In  British  Rail¬ 
way  Securities  there  was,  however,  a  decided  rally.  N  orth 
Britisli  rose  1|,  Caledonian  and  Midlaud  1,  and  other  lines 
^  to  J-.  District,  and  Glasgow  and  South-Western  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  lower.  The  demand  for  discount  was  moderate, 
but  the  rate  was  fully  equal  to  the  official  minimum. 

The  week  opened  on  Monday  with  considerable  buoyancy. 
Consols  rose  3-16  ;  and  in  Foreign  Stocks  there  was  a  very 
decided  general  advance,  Turkish  Nine  per  Cents,  and 
Venezuelan  Three  per  Cents,  being  the  only  exceptions. 


The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  of  yesterday  : — 
Consols,  92f  to  |  for  the  account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  91|  to  912;  ditto,  1885,  93|  to  03A ;  ditto,  1887, 
96i  to  96|;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  91  to9U;  ditto  Five  per  Cent. 
Funded  Loan,  90^  to  90J ;  Atlantic  ancf  Great  Western  First 
Mortgage,  73}  to  74 ;  ditto  Second  Mortgage,  68  to  CO ;  ditto 
Third  Mortgage,  25J  to  26}  ;  Erie  Railway  Shares,  36}  to  36a  : 
ditto  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference,  67  to  58 ;  Illinois  Central,  83 
to  84  ;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  18}  to  19;  ditto  Third  Pre¬ 
ference,  34}  to  35;  and  Great  Western  of  Canada,  15}  to  15j. 
Anstrian  Silver  Rentes,  63}  to  64} ;  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  58^  to  681 ; 
Bolivian,  39}  to  40}  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  39  to  41 ;  ditto 
Seven  per  Cents.,  37  to  39;  Egyptian,  1868,  79}  to  79| ;  Khedive, 
72^  to  73;  French  Rentes,  551  to  56};  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 

1870,  98}  to  99} ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents  89|  to  894 ;  ditto 
Scrip,  6}  to  6}  prem.  ex  div. ;  Honduras,  17  to  18;  Hun¬ 
garian  Five  per  Cents.,  Old,  74}  to  74}  ;  ditto,  1873,  731  to  74}  ; 
Italian,  1861,  57^  to  58l:  Mexican,  14}  to  151;  Paraguay,  31 
to  33;  Peruvian,  1870,  63}  to  64};  ditto,  1872,  54}  to  54}; 
Portuguese,  41}  to  42} ;  Russian,  1870,  96}  to  97};  ditto,  1871, 
95}  to  95} ;  ditto,  1873,  95  to  96} ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents., 
17  to  17};  San  Domingo,  19  to  21;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents., 
1865,  45}  to  46};  ditto.  Six  per  Cents.,  1866,  65  to  66; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  55}  to  55};  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 

1871,  60  to  Cl  ;  and  Uruguay,  75l  to  76}. 

British  Railway  Shares  : — Caledonian,  96}  to  95| ;  Great 


Railway  Shares  exhibited  the  same  tendency,  the  rise  ranging  ^stem,  ^2}  to  42}  ;  Great  Northern  “A,  to  167} ;  Qrei^ 

from  i  in  Chatham  anfi  Dover  to  2  in  Greit  Northern  “A,”  ‘k?*  “aol?*  ia  .“„d  *  hw 

Glasgow  and  Sonth-Western,  and  North-Raatem.  On  Tues-  ^^.ndon  and  Soath-Weatern,  1051  tolOOl;  London, 

day  there  was  a  slight  reaction  against  the  upward  move-  Chatham,  and  Dorer,  20*  to20j;  ditto  Preference,  69t  to  «0; 
ment  of  the  day  before.  Consols  rose  1-16  for  money,  and  Metropolitan,  65}  to  661;  Metropolitan  District,  26}  to  261;  Mid- 
Foreign  Stocks,  with  the  exception  of  some  speculative  land,  1334  to  134  ex  new;  North  Pritiib,  62}  to  62};  North- 
varieties,  were  rather  better;  but  in  Home  Railway  Shares  Eastern,  164j  to  164};  Sheffield,  76}  to  76};  South-Eastern, 
there  was  a  decline  ranging  from  }  to  1  per  cent.  On  Wed-  1041  to  105}  ;  and  South-Eastern  “A,”  86|  to  b5|. 
nesday  the  market  took  another  turn  in  an  upward  direction. 

Consols  rose  }•  to  3-16.  In  Foreign  Stocks  there  was  a  “ 

general  advance,  Turkish  and  Egyptian  le^ing.  I^ilway  Evenings  foh  the  PEOPLE—Last  Sunday  Allan  D. 

Shares  were  also  very  buoyant.  Great  Northern  “  A”  rose  Esq.,  M.A.,  lectured  on  “  .Man's  Cruelty  to  Man,”  deal- 

2},  North  Eastern  2,  and  other  lines  i  to  1^.  Glasgow  and  jng  with  the  facts  of  Christian  history  which  are  related  to  have 
South-Western,  and  South-Eastern  preferred,  were  excep-  occurred  some  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  laid  down  as 
tioually  lower.  On  Thursday  the  tone  of  the  market  was  a  curious  anomaly  that  Churches  which  boasted  of  being  the  ser- 
good.  Consols  rose  1-16  to  }  ;  and  Foreign  Securities,  with  vants  of  an  all-merciful  God,  and  messengers  of  peace  and 
the  exception  of  Russian,  were  also  higher.  In  Railway  goodwill  among  men,  should  initiate  and  carry  out  the  cruel  airo- 
Stocks  a  further  rise  of  4  to  14  took  place,  Great  Northern  cities  which  thousands  of  helpless  victims  have  been  subjected  to 
“A”  a^ain  taking  the  lead.  of  Father  and  an  atoning  Saviour.  Pro- 


“  A  ”  again  taking  the  lead. 

The  demand  for  discount  has  been  good  throughout  the 
week  and  the  rate  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  Bank  mini¬ 
mum  ;  but  the  tendency  is  towards  easiness,  and  long  bills 
are  now  taken  at  lower  rates.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
the  Bank-rate. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
on  Wednesday  last  show  an  increase  of  124,279^.  in  public 
deposits,  and  i, 609,246^.  in  other  deposits.  The  former  are 
now  4,053, 304^.,  and  the  latter  20,037,649/.  The  stock  of  bul¬ 
lion  in  both  departments  is  now  19, .338, 651/.,  or  a  decrease 
of  41,032/.  The  notes  in  circulation  amount  to  25,918,081/. ; 
being  390,315/.  less  than  last  week.  The  proportion  of  re¬ 
serve  to  liabilities  is  34^  per  cent. 

The  creditors  of  the  Skagersholra  Estate  Company  are  re¬ 
quired  to  send  the  particulars  of  their  claims  by  the  30th 
December ;  the  14th  January  being  appointed  lor  adjudi¬ 
cating  upon  them. 

A  meeting  of  the  Malta  and  Mediterranean  Gas  Company, 
Limited,  will  be  held  on  the  27th  inst,  “  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  a  statement  from  the  directors.” 


Sunday  Evenings  fou  the  People. — Last  Sunday  Allan  D. 
Graham,  Esq.,  M.A.,  lectured  on  “  Man’s  Cruelty  to  Man,”  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  facts  of  Christian  history  which  are  related  to  have 
occurred  some  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  laid  down  as 
a  curious  anomaly  that  Churches  which  boasted  of  being  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  an  all-merciful  God,  and  messengers  of  peace  and 
goodwill  among  men,  should  initiate  and  carry  out  the  cruel  atro¬ 
cities  which  thousands  of  helpless  victims  have  been  subjected  to 
in  the  name  of  a  loving  Father  and  an  atoning  Saviour.  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  religion  in  those  days  of  old  imagined,  in  their  zeal  to 
fulfil  their  Master’s  wishes,  that  the  end  justified  the  means — that 
if  the  people  could  only  be  brought  to  “  believe  ”  their  mission 
would  be  accomplished.  Thus  torture  was  considered  excusable, 
and  it  was  very  freely  used,  not  alone  by  Homan  Catholics,  but  by 
Protestants  in  their  turn.  Some  of  the  modes  of  tortnre  employed 
upon  criminals  and  religious  victim.?  were  described  and  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  the  lecturer  in  a  very  eloquent  and  emphatic 
manner.  The  most  horrible  means  were  used  for  punishment, 
for  compelling  belief,  or  for  forcing  confession.  Amongst  these 
were  drawing  the  limbs  asunder,  compression  of  the  body  by 
curds,  suspension  of  the  victim  with  heavy  weights  at  his  feet, 
suffocation  by  means  of  water  poured  into  the  mouth,  and  “  break¬ 
ing  on  the  wheel.”  But,  as  time  proceeded,  as  humanity  grew 
stronger,  as  intelligence  quickened,  and  a  healthier  public  opinion 
sprang  up,  a  better  treatment  of  criminals  gradually  took  place  ; 
and,  the  power  of  the  Churches  also  becoming  weaker,  religious 
persecutions  dwindled,  and  bodily  torture  for  conscience  sake 
ceased,  the  last  remnants  being  swept  away  in  France  by  the 
Great  Revolution.  In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  bodily  suffering, 
Mr  Graham  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  and 
most  emphatically  denounced  it  as  being  incompatible  with  the 
idea  of  an  all-loving  and  merciful  Creator.  Further,  he  expressed 


A  meeting  of  the  Bedford  and  Pantechnicon  Company  is  big  belief  that  Jesus  never  taught  the  dt^trine,  the  passage 


convened  for  the  25th  inst.,  to  consider  the  i-enewing  the 
lease. 

A  petition  has  been  presented  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
the  winding-up  of  the  Junius  Newspaper  Company,  Limited. 
The  Rhymney  Railway  Company  has  made  a  call  of  21.  per 


that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned,”  being,  in  bis  opinion,  an  in¬ 
terpolation.  An  eloquent  lecture  was  concluded  by  an  earnest 
exhortation  that  we  should  not  quarrel  about  creeds,  but  tske  the 
love  and  simplicity  of  Jesus'  teachings,  and  make  our  lives,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  conform  therewith. 
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SUNDAY  LECTURE  ^OCIETY.  j 

On  Sunday,  November  9,  Dr  Carpenter,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  gave  a 
second  lecture  at  St  George’s  Hall,  Langham-place, on  “Recent 
Investigations  into  the  Functions  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Brain.”  The  lecturer  stated  that  having  devoted  his  last  lecture 
to  the  general  structure  of  the  nervous  system,  he  would  now  ; 
proceed  to  speak  of  the  brain  proper.  In  the  lowest  orders  of 
animals  the  nerve  centres  in  the  head  are  connected  with  the 
organs  of  sense,  and  mostly  with  those  of  sight,  the  cephalgic 
ganglia  being  all  chiefly  optic  ganglia;  but  these  animals  have 
nothing  that  can  be  strictly  called  the  cerebrum.  The  lowest 
form  of  vertebrate  animals,  viz.,  a  little  fish,  has  nothing  but  the 
spinal  cord  :  not  even  optic  ganglia,  for  it  has  no  eyes ;  and  when 
we  go  to  ordinarv  flsh  we  still  find  the  ganglionic  centres  mainly 
connected  with  the  eyes.  In  the  perch  and  the  frog  the  optic 
ganglia  are  large,  and  the  cerebellum  small.  The  lecturer  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  state  that  his  opinions,  although  not  universally  adopted, 
were  favoured  by  comparative  anatomy,  viz.,  that  the  tract  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  where  the  nerve  fibres  end  is  comparable  to  the 
structure  of  the  lowest  fish,  and  contains  the  centre  of  sensation, 
and  the  principal  centre  of  motion,  or,  rather,  the  power  of  stimu¬ 
lating  the  nerves  of  motion  to  action.  The  spinal  cord  comes  up 
into  the  head,  along  this  base  of  the  brain,  and  is  wrapped  in 
the  cerebrum  which  encloses  numerous  ganglia  ;  the  two  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord,  the  anterior  or  motor,  and  the  posterior  or 
sensitory,  pass  into  two  ganglionic  masses  lying  under  the  band 
that  binds  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  together.  This  was 
once  supposed  to  be  the  optic  nerve,  but  though  connected  with  it, 
it  is  not  the  optic  nerve  itself.  In  this  part  of  the  brain  are  the 
ganglia  connected  with  the  senses,  and  far  in  front,  connected 
with  them  by  a  pedicle,  are  the  ganglia  of  smell.  All  this  part  is 
called  the  seusorium,  because  there  the  sensitory  nerves  end,  and 
if  we  irritate  this  part  we  induce  motion.  Dr  Ferrier,  in  his 
experiments  on  animals  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  found 
that  when  one  side  was  stimulated  by  Faradisation,  (t.e ,  an  inter¬ 
rupted  current  in  the  electric  apparatus,  producing  little  shocks), 
the  opposite  side  was  brought  into  powerful  flexion,  with  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  for  chloroform  affects 
only  the  sensorium,  not  the  cerebrum  ;  as  strychnia  affects  only 
the  spinal  cord,  and  not  the  brain.  Motor  columns  cross  in  the 
medulla,  and  are  prolonged  into  the  skull,  so  that  the  motor 
strands  of  one  side  pass  over  to  the  other.  Dr  Ferrier  applied 
the  excitement  to  the  so-called  optic  ganglia,  and  obtained  such 
violent  backward  movement  of  the  extensor  muscles  that  the  head 
and  tail  of  the  animal  (a  cow)  nearly  touched.  The  cerebrum 
varies  in  degree  of  development  in  different  vertebrates  ;  being 
lowest  in  the  fish,  and  growing  larger  in  the  reptile  and  bird.  The 
cerebrum  is  smooth  in  the  bird,  and  also  in  the  lower  mammalia, 
such  as  the  rabbit ;  it  is  the  general  characteristic  of  the  rodents 
that  their  brain  has  no  convolutions.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
difference  between  their  brain  and  that  of  man,  for  the  latter  is 
divided  into  three  lobes,  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior;  a  distinct 
fissure  marking  off  the  anterior  from  the  middle  lobe.  The  pos¬ 
terior  lobe  is  distinguished  by  a  cavity  in  the  brain  called  a  ven¬ 
tricle,  and  has  three  horns,  one  for  each  lobe.  Great  controversy 
has  existed  whether  monkeys  have  a  posterior  lobe,  sheep  and 
other  animals  having  only  the  rudiment ;  but  anatomy  has  at  last 
shown  that  monkeys  undoubtedly  possess  this  lobe.  The  brain 
of  the  cat  and  dog,  have  u  convoluted  surface,  but  simpler  than 
that  of  man  ;  whereas  in  the  rabbit  this  cortical  substance  is  per¬ 
fectly  smooth.  Of  coarse,  the  more  convoluted  the  brain,  the 
greater  the  expansion  of  the  cortical  layers,  which  are  two  or 
three  times  larger  in  a  convoluted  than  in  a  smooth  brain. 

Dr  Carpenter  said  further  that,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  he 
opposed  the  then  views  of  phrenologists,  in  which  they  assigned 
the  seat  of  those  functions  that  man  shares  with  the  animals  to 
the  posterior  lobe ;  which,  considering  that  the  lobe  is  peculiar  to 
man,  and  is,  even  in  him,  the  latest  part  developed,  appears  simply 
absurd  ;  although  he  would  not  object  to  the  localisation  of  func¬ 
tion  in  different  parts  of  the  cerebrum,  founded  on  certain  parts 
of  convolutions  traced  through  different  animals.  John  Marshall 
examined  the  brain  of  a  Bush-woman,  and  found  that,  though 
much  simpler  than  that  of  intellectual  man,  it  was  .ormed  on  the 
same  plan.  When  Dr  Ferrier  applied  Faradisation  to  the  con-  i 
voliited  surface,  he  obtained  a  series  of  remarkable  movements  ; 
he  made  the  experiments  sometimes  with  the  two  poles  distant 
from  each  other,  and  sometimes  close,  so  as  only  to  stimulate 
a  small  part.  When  the  poles  were  distant,  the  current  acted 
on  a  large  portion  of  the  cortical  substance,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  cortical  substance  swelled  up,  by  the  increased 
atflux  of  blood  to  the  vessels,  from  veins  previously  closed. 
The  movement  did  not  take  place  until  several  seconds  had 
elapsed,  and  then  violent  convulsions  of  alternate  sets  of  nerves 
ensued.  By  observation  of  certain  forms  of  the  disease  of 
epilepsy,  it  appears  to  originate  in  over-excitement  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  nerve-force,  which  must  let  itself  off  by  convulsions, 
of  the  nerves.  When  the  poles  were  nearer.  Dr  Ferrier  found* 
not  a  general,  but  a  limited  movement,  and  moreover  found  that, 
by  irritating  certain  convolutions,  he  could  predict  with  cer¬ 
tainty  the  movements  which  would  follow,  whether  of  tail,  legs, 
jaws,  6tc.  iNor  were  these  movements  mere  contractions  or 
extensions,  but  a  remarkable  co-ordination  of  muscular  move¬ 
ments,  all  the  movements  being  as  wonderfully  expressive  as  if 
the  animal  bad  been  fully  conscious. 

Animals  may  be  termed  thinking  automata  ;  we  cure  a  dog  of 
stealing  by  punishment,  and  the  dog  remembers  that  punishment, 
and  refrains  from  stealing,  the  attraction  being  balanced  by  fear  of 


consequences.  So  it  is  with  a  child  before  it  is  of  an  age  to  learn 
self-control.  All  this  is  referable  to  reflex  action  of  the  brain.  Man 
acquires  the  mechanism  that  animals  have  by  nature ;  and,  having 
acquired  it  in  youth,  never  wholly  loses  it.  A  conjuror,  accus¬ 
tomed  in  youth  to  keep  four  balls  in  the  air  while  reading,  found 
that,  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  he  could  do  the  same  with  three 
balls ;  and  a  reporter  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  fall  asleep 
daring  a  debate,  yet  continue  to  write  accurately.  It  thus  appears 
possible  that  sounds  may  affect  the  sensorium,  produce  cerebral 
changes,  and  cause  movement  without  our  consciousness  ;  and 
these  results  fall  in  with  and  confirm  the  theory  called  uncon¬ 
scious  cerebration— viz.,  intellectual  changes  without  our  con¬ 
sciousness,  termed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  unconscious  mental 
modification,  and  by  J.  S.  Mill  cerebral  modifications.  Thus,  if  we 
wish  to'  recollect  a  thing,  no  effort  of  will  has  power  to  recall  it  * 
all  we  can  do  is  to  project  our  consciousness  upon  it,  and  from 
associations  to  select  that  most  likely  to  lead  us  to  the  subject. 

Dr  Ferrier  also  found  that  the  cerebellum  directed  the  motion  of 
the  eyes — not  only  their  rolling  movement,  but  a  curious  movement 
that  keeps  the  eye  in  its  right  position  ;  if  the  head  be  bent  on  one 
side,  the  eye  turns  on  its  ante-posterior  axis,  and  this  rotation  is 
accomplished  by  irritating  one  place  in  the  cerebellum.  This  goes 
far  to  prove  that  the  powers  of  balance  are  connected  with  the 
eye  ;  indeed,  we  know  that  want  of  control  of  the  sight  produces 
giddiness.  Although  it  is  unreasonable  to  allocate  in  certain 
centres  processes  in  which  the  whole  mind  is  engaged,  such  as 
causation  or  comparison,  yet  particular  groups  of  ideas  may  have 
their  seats  in  the  cerebrum  and  express  themselves  in  action. 
With  this  question  of  the  localisation  of  ideas  the  phenomena  of 
aphasia  seem  to  be  connected.  Aphasia  is  a  want  of  power  of 
speech  to  express  ideas — not  from  palsy  of  the  tongue,  for  the 
patient  can  repeat  words  said  to  him ;  not  from  want  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  for  he  can  nod  in  response  to  questions ;  but  he  fails  to 
find  words  to  express  ideas.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  aphasia  a 
spot  of  disease  is  often  found  in  the  brain,  generally  on  the  left 
side ;  and  this  is  probably  due  to  the  plugging  up  of  the  alter}' 
leading  to  this  point.  Long  lines  of  inquiry  are  by  this  opened 
out  to  th^  anatomist,  physiologist,  and  physician  ;  and  to  these 
inquiries  Dr  Ferrier’s  discoveries  afford  a  clue.  Modem  science 
requires  something  more  accurate  than  the  old  method  permitted ; 
and,  by  the  aid  of  recent  discoveries,  she  seems  now  upon  her  way 
to  extend  and  complete  the  lesser  knowledge  of  earlier  days. 

THE  EXAMINER. 

A  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  3d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  3.432,  NOVEMBER  8.  1873. 

The  Vice-R^al  Republic. 

The  Paeifle  Railway  Scandal.  Bishop  Eiiicott  and  the  Laboorera 
Business  and  Pleasure  on  Sunday.  The  Police. 

Possible  Objects  of  Taxation,  Mr  Uullah  and  the  Tonic  Sol-Faista 
Current  Events. 


Medical  Employment  of  Women. 

The  Saturday  Review  and  Mr  Mill’s  Life.  The  Legacy  Duties. 

Dr  Ddllinger  on  Christian  Prophecies. 

An  Italian  Play.  Mr  Carington.  The  Magazines. 

Books  of  the  Week. 

New  Songs.  Sunday  Lecture  Society. 

Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People.  The  Money  Market 

Subscription,  15s.  per  annum. 

London ;  Published  at  7  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


T’HEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

-L  Manager,  F.  B.  Chatturton. — On  MONDAY,  and  during  the  we^ 
Shakespeare’s  Tragedy  of  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA, 

Anderson,  Messrs  Ryder,  H.  Russell,  A.  Glover,  Dolman,  J.  Mom*, 
and  H.  Sinclair:  Miss  Wallis,  ^lesdames  H.  Coveney,  Banks,  Mewue, 
Adelina  Gedda,  Ac.  To  commence  with  a  Farcical  Musical  Ewntrlwy, 
in  One  Act,  entitled  NOBODY  IN  LONDON.  After  ANTONY 
CLEOPATRA  a  Ballet  Divertissement  in  which  Miss  Kate  VaughM  wu 
her  celebrated  Ballet  Troupe  will  appear.  To  conclude  with  w  on^ 
Comic  BaUet  d’Action,  entitled  THE  RIVALS.  Commence  at  a  quarwr 
to  seven. 

/^HARING-CROSS  THEATRE,  at  7.  The  Only  Jarw 

KJ  which  the  late  CHARLES  DICKENS  ever  wrote,  entitled 
STRANGE  GENTLEMAN,’’  aHer  which  OUR  PET,  new  Com^y 
Conway  Edwards.  Messrs  Allen,  Chippendale ;  Misses  Carlyle,  vinw. 
and  C.  Parkes.  Concluding  with  THE  LAST  OF  IHE  LE(^N  • 
Songs  by  W.  H.  C  Nation.  Misses  Pitt,  Vining,  CecU,  Mowbray,  Haroia, 
Messrs  A.  Wood,  Yamold,  F.  Wood,  and  Ballet. 

TV/TE  WALTER  BACHES  TENTH  CONCERT.-^J^- 

lYL  ductor.  Dr  HANS  VON  BU  LOW  (his  only  appearand  as  (^nd^ri- 
Orchestra,  70  Performers.  POEME  8YMPHONIQUES,  TASSO  and 
PHEUS  (Liszt),  ST  JAMES’S  HALL.  THURSDAY.  Nov.  27.  HaB-]^^ 
Eight.  Schubert  Fantasia,  op.  15.  Pianoforte  Solos,  Chopin, 
Schumann.  Pianoforte,  Mr  Walter  Bache.  Vocalist,  Mdlle  otto-^v 
Stalls,  lOs.  6d.  and  68. ;  Balcony,  38. :  Admission.  Is.— Stanley 
and  Co.,  84  New  Bond-street;  Chappell’s,  OUivier’s,  U.  C<Kks,  n.® 

I  Prowse’s,  A.  Hays’s,  and  Austin’s  Ticket  Office,  St  James  s  BalL 
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London  library,  12  St  James’s-square,  London. 

Fouled  in  1841.— Patron— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  Wales. 
Resident— -THOMAS  C.^RLYLE,  Esq.  This  Library  contains  85,000 
Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literature,  in  Tarious  Laneruaires.  Sub- 
cnptions  £3  a  year,  or  £2  with  Entrance  Fee  of  £6 ;  Life  Memberehip.  £26. 
Fiftwn  Volumes  arc  allowed  to  Country,  and  Ten  to  Town  Members. 
Rising-room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six.  Catalogue  reprinting. 
Prospectus  on  application.  are 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

London  dialectical  society,  l  Adam-street, 

Adelphi,  W.C. 

.On  Wednesday,  19th  November,  1873.-Mr  H.  R.  FOX  BOURNE,  “The 
New  Superstition;  the  Religious  Aspect  of  Spiritualism.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock  precisely. 

By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD.  Hon.  Sec. 

QUNDAY  LECTURE  S  O  C I E  T  Y.  —  Twenty- 

four  Lectures  (in  three  series),  ending  3rd  May,  1874,  will  be  given  at 
ST  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM-PLACE.  On  SUNDAY  afternoon 
the  16th  of  November,  1873,  commencing  at  Four  o’clock  precisely,  CHAS. 
J.  PLUMPTRE,  Esq.  (Lecturer  at  King’s  College,  London),  on  “The 
Religion  and  Morality  of  Shakespeare's  Works.” 

Annual  Subscriptiim,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door:— One  Penny,  Sixpence,  j 
and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 


SUNDAY  EVENINGS  for  the  PEOPLE.— 

FREEMASONS’  TAVERN. 

November  16.— Lecture  by  J.  SIMMS,  Esq.,  M.D.’,  on  the  “Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Earth  and  Geology.”  Followed  by  Selections  of  Music,  includ¬ 
ing  Benedict's  “  St  Peter,”  Mozart’s  celebrated  Motet,  “  Splendente  te  de,’’ 
Spohr’s  “  God  thou  art  Great,”  &c.  Soloists — Miss  Jessie  Royd,  Miss  Jenny 
Pratt,  Mr  J.  W.  Turner,  and  Chorus. 

November  23rd.-E.  WHEELER,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  on  “The  Curiosities 
of  Insect  Life.’’  Followed  by  Selections  of  Music. 

Tickets  at  the  doors  (open  at  6.30,  commence  at  seven),  2s.  6d.,  Is.,  6d., 
and  3d. 

Office,  256  High  Holbom.  R.  M.  MORRELL,  Hon.  Sec. 

N.B.— On  SUNDAY",  November  30th,  will  be  commenced  a  series  of 
“Sunday  Evenings”  at  SOUTH-PLACE  INSTITUTE,  FINSBURY. 
All  friends  of  the  Movement  are  solicited  to  aid  in  its  maintenance  and 
extension.  Lecturers  wanted  for  January  and  February. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

-1-  1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

£.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


PEOPLE. 


/AVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 
•  \J  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ai^ton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi, 
every  Thursday. 


>  Every  Thursday, 

)  at  2  p.m. 

)  Every  Thursday,  f 
r  at  2  p.m.  ( 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursday,  Nov. 
6  and  20,  at 
2  p.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 


Friday  morning,  (Monday,  Nov.  17 


Nov.  14  and  28, 
and  every  alter¬ 
nate  Friday. 


and  Dec.  1,  at 
5  a.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Monday. 


Friday  morning,  (Monday,  Dec.  1. 


'  Thursday,  Nov.  (Friday  morning,  (Monday,  Dec.  1. 
AUSTRALIA  20,  at  2  p.m.,  Nov.  28,  and  J  at  5  a.m.,  and 

NEW  ZEALAND  ■  &  every  fourth "  every  fourth]  every  fourth 

Thursday.  Friday.  \  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vitl  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purch&scrs,  wnen  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the^same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  W  arebouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  246, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street, 

TMPROVED  and  ECONOMIC  COOKERY.  —  Uae 
-L  LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT  as  “stock”  for  beef- 
tea,  soups,  made  dishes,  and  sauces;  givrafine  flavour  and  great  strength. 
Invariably  adopted  in  households  when  fairly  tried. 

CAUTION.— Genuine  only  with  Baron  Liebig’s  facsimile  across  label. 

CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service  ”  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTUBED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  OH  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


HJ.  NICOLL,  Merchant  Clothier,  Army,  Navy,  and 

•  Civil  Ontfitter.  London— 114, 116, 118, 120,  Regent-street.  W. ,  41, 


44,  45,  Warwick-street,  W. ;  22  Cornhill,  E.O.  Branches— Manchester, 
h)  Mosley-atreet;  Liverpool.  50  Bold-street;  Btnningbam,  39  New-8tre«‘t. 
The  Fashions  for  the  Winter  are  now  ready,  aud  to  be  had  at  these 
addresses. 

POR  GENTLEMEN.  —  The  “DREADNOUGHT” 

,  OVERCOAT,  with  Self-contracting  Belt,  for  Sea  or  Land,  is  further 
improved  by  Iiaving  a  hood  removable  at  pleasure.  Several  taahiouable 
ncwelties  in  style  aud  mnteriul  for  Overcoats  are  prepan‘d.  Very  choice 
fabrics  for  Fn.;ck  and  Morning  Coats,  kc.  Home-spun  Cheviots  for  Suits 
are  fashionable  wear.  Distingue  Patterns  in  Angolas  for  Trouserings. 

For  boys. — a  large  and  comprehenaive  Stock  of 
WINTER  CLOTHING  la  on  view.  Very  tasteful  designs  iu  Suits 
for  Younger  Boys,  and  Regulation  Suita,  as  worn  at  Eton,  llairow.  and 
other  great  Schools,  always  ready,  or  made  to  order  in  a  few  huun.  Shirts, 
Hosiery,  Huts,  &c.,  suitable  for  each  dress. 

For  ladies.— The  NEW  POLONAISE  COSTUMES 

and  JACKETS  for  out  or  in  doors  dress  are  a  combination  of  the 
Pelisse  and  modern  fitting  Si)en8er.  Their  shape  and  configuration  admit 
of  much  oniament  being  used,  of  regimental  and  foreign  designs,  or  in 
gradation  to  plain  trimming  if  preferred,  while  furs  also  are  brought  into 
requisition.  As  the  fabrics  are  woven  and  specially  manufactui^  from 
varied  clastic  substances,  light,  soft,  and  warm,  the  disposition  of  the  folds 
in  the  costumes  is  both  fi^aceful  and  permanent.  Tbeoolours  are  in  light 
and  dark  blue,  neutral  grey.  drab,  olive,  and  brown,  also  In  black.  Being 
made  of  woollen  fabrics  the  same  skill  in  fitting  and  workmanship  is  required 
as  in  the  production  of  gentlemen's  clothing  and  ladies  riding  habits.  The 
jackets  and  polonaises  can  be  worn  separately  with  any  dress,  or  as  an  over 
paletot.  With  orders  from  the  country  no  other  measure  will  be  neoessarv', 
when  accompanied  with  the  body  of  a  well-fitting  dreas,  than  the  length, 
back  and  front,  from  the  waist  to  the  ground. 

The  LADIES’  ULSTER  DREADNOUGHT  OVER- 

COAT,  with  self- contracting  waistbelt,  introduced  and  registered  by 
H.  J.  NICOLL,  for  walking  or  travelling.  It  is  made  long,  ia  double- 
breasted,  has  a  moveable  hood,  and  with  pockets  so  arranged  as  to  add  orna¬ 
ment  and  usefulness.  The  softest  wools  for  home-spun  fabrics  are  used, 
and  being  in  substanee  not  too  warm  for  winter  requirements,  are  rain 
repellent,  and  yet  thoroughly  evaporable.  Cheviots,  Liysiaiis,  8ables, 
Beavers,  and  other  velvety  cloths  are  also  much  liked.  Illustrations  of 
jackets,  costumes,  and  overcoats  can  be  seen  at  either  of  11.  J.  NICULL’S 
Establishments,  and  patterns  of  materials  obtained. 

HJ.  NICOLL’S  LONDON  ADDRESSES  are  114  to  120 

•  Regent-street,  and  22  Cornhill.  Also  at  iO  Moaley-street,  Man>^ 
Chester;  60  Bold-street,  Liverpool ;  and  39  New-street.  Birmingtiam. 


-street,  Liverpool ;  and  39  New-street,  Birmingtiam. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.-This  celebrated  and 

most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  mor«  wholesome 
than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  l*lnk  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  “KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WHOLEsaLB  DaroT  — 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 

LEA  &  PERRINS*  SAUCE. 

THE  WOBOESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivallra  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCF^  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London  ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 

ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  aud 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  tiieir  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  iuferior  preporatious  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  In  eloee 
imitation  of  their  goods,  witii  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.- 92  Wigmore- 
street,  Cavendish -square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portiuan-square),  aud 
18  Trinity-street,  Loudon.  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— Tlie  admireni  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  “  Eiiztibeth  Lazenby.” 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORBIOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford-street.  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1H07. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

INDIGESTION. 

The  Medical  Prof«*stlon  adopt 
MORSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  PEPSINE 
as  the  True  Remedy. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  3s.,  I.ozenges  In  Boxes  from  2s.  6d  JHobules 
in  Bottles  from  2s..  and  as  Powder  iu  1-oz.  Bottles  at  6s.  eacli,vy  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southamptou-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 


Beautiful  and  pearl-like  teeth,  Healths 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of  ^ 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  serenty  years  highly  prized  by  the  thoaun>da 
who  hare  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  reliJa 

28.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair, 3s.  6d.,7s.  los.  M 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  21s.  per  bottle.  ’ 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacv 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  4s.  fid.  and  8b.  fid.  per  Bottle.  ^ 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  “  Rowland's  ”  Articles. 


QLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack's  Niceel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver, 
which  renders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
durability. 

PRICK  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  and  OINTMENT.— Prevention 

OP  Weakness.— Whenever  circumstances  produce  impure  blood 
or  lessen  the  force  of  the  circulation,  stagnation  takes  place  in  t^  lunirs' 
and  consumption  or  other  formidable  symptoms  discover  themselves.  "Let 
Holloway’s  remedies  be  tried  on  the  first  feelings  of  debility,  or  on  the  first 
annoyance  of  a  dry  hacking  cough.  They  are  alike  suitable  for  every 
Nationality  and  lor  all  Invalids,  whether  Ladies,  Gentlemen.  Soldiers^ 
Sailors,  Labourers,  or  Children.  The  Ointment  should  be  well  rubbed  twice 
a  day  upon  the  chest,  and  on  the  back  between  the  shoulders;  the  Pills 
should  be  taken  in  alterative  doses  (as  directed  in  the  "  Instructions”  for 
use)  to  purify  the  blood  and  cleanse  the  system,  without  weakening  it. 


12  Table  Forks . 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Tea  do.  .. 
2  Salt  do.  .. 
1  Mustard  do.  .. 
fi  Egg  do.  .. 
1  Gravy  do.  .. 
1  Soup  Ladle  .. 
1  Fish  Knife  .. 
1  Butter  Knife.. 


TO  INVESTORS, 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Bead  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (post  free), 

NOVEMBER  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Beporte, 
Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railwavs, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

.33  PouLTBT,  London  Established  1852. 

Babkbrs:  Lohdon  and  Wbstmiksteb,  Lothbubt,  Londok,  E.C. 


2  Sauce  Ladles. 


1  Sugar  Sifter. 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


Cruet  Frames,  IBs.  fid.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  708.  to  2008. ; 
Corner  Dishes,  £6  158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  508.;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 


OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  eaual  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JC^HN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

1  St  size.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .£1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.  056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

O  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
78.  fid. ;  hip  baths,  from  Ifis. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  fid.;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  ISs. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  ISs.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Sliver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles.  498. 

SLACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

Cy  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  fid.  to  fis. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  3Us. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  58.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  fid.  to  60s. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4$.  fid.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18s.  Cd.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  95s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  Us.  fid.  to  308. 

Papier  Mach4  ditto,  30s.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  Os.  fid.  to  Hs.  fid. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

O  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  :  .  8  11  0 

Large  Set  .  .  .  .  24  19  0 

QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post  fri'e,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices 
of  Ftmders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and 
Electro-plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  &c.  No  person  should  furnish 
without  one. 

RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND.  W. 


rpo  INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  PENNINGTON 

JL  and  CO.’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  con¬ 
taining  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments 

{laying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  Cd.  per  copy,  or  58.  annnally.— 
’ENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Itoyal  Exchange-buildings,  London,  E.C. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE 


ESTABLISHED  1735 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  &c.  &c. 


ESTIMATES  BT  POST,  OB  OK  AFPUCATIOK  TO 

1C,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W 


Just  published.  Second  Edition,  price  28.  fid., 

Dr  DRUITT  on  CHEAP  WINES  :  a  Report  on  the 

Quality,  Wholesomeness,  Price,  and  Use  in  Diet  and  Medicine  of  the 
Cheap  Wines  from  France.  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Greece,  Hungary,  sno 
Australia.  The  Second  Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged. 

London:  HENRY  RENSllAVY,  356  Strand. 


Just  published,  price  Sixpence, 

PLEA  for  SECULAR  EDUCATION. 

By  THOMAS  BENNETT. 

London:  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate-hllL 


Price  Sixpence. 

rr\HE  NATIONAL  SECULAR  ALMANACK  for  \874. 

X  Edited  by  CHARLES  BKADLAUGU  and  AUSTIN  HOLTOAKi^. 
Fifth  year  of  publication. 

London  :  AUSTIN  and  CO.,  17  Johnson’s-court.  Fleet -street,  E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA.  ' 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  eepedally  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 
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LIFE  and  CONVERSATIONS 


DR  SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

(founded  chioflj  upon  Boswell). 

By  ALEXANDER  MAIN. 

With  a  Preface  by  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES. 

Post  8vo.  [Next  week. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


STRUGGLE  FOR  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

By  JOHN  MOBLEY. 

Demy  8to,  cloth,  Ss. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL.  193  Piccadilly. 


WORKS  BY  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 


Just  published.  In  1  vol.,  8ro,  price  Ts,  64,  cloth, 

^^UTOBIOGRAPHY.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 


ESSAYS  on  SOME  UNSETTLED  QUESTIONS  of  POLI¬ 
TICAL  ECONOMY.  By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition,  8vo,  in 
the  preM. 

Also  by  JOHN  STUART  MILL,  Latest  Revised  Editions 
A  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  268. 
EXAMINATION  of  Sir  WILLIAM  HAMILTON’S  PHILO¬ 
SOPHY.  8T0,  168. 

DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS.'  3  vols.,  8vo,  SGs. 
UTILITARIANISM.  Third  Edition.  8vo,  Ss. 

ON  LIBERTY.  Post  8vo,  7a.  6d. ;  crown  8vo,  Is.  4d. 
PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  2  vols.,  8vo,  30s. ; 

1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  fte. 

ON  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 
THE  SUBJECTION  of  WOMEN.  Post  8vo,  6s. 

JAMES  MILL’S  ANALYSIS  of  the  PHENOMENA  of  the 
HUMAN  MIND;  with  Notes  Illustrative  and  Critical  by  A.  BAIN, 
A.  FINDLATER,  and  G.  GROTE.  Edited,  with  additional  Notes,  by 
JOHN  STUART  MILL.  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  28e. 


London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patemoster-row. 


WORKS  IN  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  LOGIC. 
rpUE  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  Third  Edition. 

X  With  a  PostscriDt  on  Darwin  on  Exoreasion.  Price  158.  The  Post- 


A.  With  a  Postscript  on  Darwin  on  Expression.  Price  158.  The  Post¬ 
script  separately,  price  Is. 


MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE ;  a  Compendium  of 

Psychology  and  Ethics.  Third  Edition,  price  lOs.  6d. 

Or,  Part  I.  Mental  Science,  Psychology  and  History  of  Philo¬ 
sophy,  price  68.  6d. 

Part  II.  Moral  Science,  Ethical  Theory  and  Ethical  Systems, 
price  4s.  6d. 

LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE,  price  lOs.  Cd. 

Part  I.  Deduction,  price  4s.  Part  II.  Induction,  price  Cs.  Cd. 


By  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen; 
London ;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patemoiter-row. 


Just  published,  in  post  8vo,  price  48.,  cloth, 

A  N  ANSWER  to  the  EUCHARISTIC  DOCTRINE  of 

J\.  ROMANISTS  and  RITUALISTS;  in  which  it  is  shown  in  Seven 


ROMANISTS  and  RITUALISTS;  in  which  it  is  shown  in  Seven 
Tracts  that  their  Teaching  is  Contrary  to  Holy  Scripture  and  unknown  to 
the  Fathers.  By  JOHN  HARRISON,  D.D.  Ldln.  Vicar  of  Fenwick,  near 
Doncaster. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patemoster-row. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL: 


HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS, 
finn listing  of  Articles,  with  Additions,  reprinted  from 


*  The  Examiner’  of  May  17. 


I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bocknk. 

II.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE-  By  W.  T.  Thornton, 
C  B 

III.  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  Herbert  Spencer 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  He.\bt  Trimen,  MH. 

V.  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  William  Mieto.M.A. 
VI  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Levt. 

VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  By 
Professor  W.  A.  Hontek,  M.A.  ■»  is 

VIII.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 

IX.  HIS^^NFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 

X.  HI8*INt^I^UEN^’ AS*A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs 
Pawcstt 

XI.  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Frboewo  Haeri^. 
XII.  HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Professor  W.  A. 
Hunter,  M.Au 

TOGETHER  WITH 

“ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS,”  and  ‘‘SHOULD  PUByC 
bodies  BE  REQUIRED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?  ByJ.  S.  Mill. 
Reprinted  from  the  ‘EXAMINER’  of  January  4  and  11. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


Of  all  BookseUers!  or,  hy  Post,  Is.  24,  direct  from  E.  DALLOW, 
•  EXAMINER  ’  Office,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


13  Great  Marlborough- street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 


NEW  WORKS. 


MY  RECOLLECTIONS,  from  1806  to  1873. 

By  Lord  WILLIAM  PITT  LENNOX.  2  voli.,  8vo,  30b. 


^ese  volumes  contain  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  George  IV., 
William  ly.,  Louis  XVIII.,  Prince  Leopold,  the  Prince  Consort,  Prince 
lalleyiwnd,  Na^leon  III.,  the  Empress  Eugenie,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
J^rds  Byron,  Chesterfield,  Anglesey,  Brougham,  Normandy,  O.  BenlTnck, 


Dalling,  Messrs  Pitt,  Moore,  Rogers,  Hook,  Barham,  Dickens.  Thackeray. 
Kean,  Mathews,  Young,  Talma,  MdUe  Mars,  Malibran,  tc. 


CRISS-CROSS  JOURNEYS. 

THORNBURY.  2  vols.,  21s. 


Walter 


‘  A  lively,  graphic,  and  interesting  book.”— Z>a%  XetM. 

"An  interesting  book,  enlivened  with  countless  anecdotes  and  many 
personal  adventures.”— 


LIFE  of  MOSCHELES,  with  Selections  from 

HIS  DIARIES  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  HIS  WIFE. 
2  vols.,  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  248. 


SAM  SLICK’S  AMERICANS 


HOME. 


CHEAP  EDITION.  Illustrated  by  Sambourae.  5s.  bound.  Forming 
the  New  Volume  of  HURST  and  BLACKETT’S  STANDARD 
LIBRARY. 


The  EXILES  at  ST  GERMAINS. 

Author  of  ‘  The  Ladye  Shakerley.’  1  vol.,  7s.  fid. 


By  th< 

[I^^OV.  21. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


LOTTIE  DARLING.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

Author  of  *  A  Woman  in  Spite  of  Herself,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“In ‘Lottie  Darling*  Mr  Jeanreson  has  achieved  a  triumph.  It  is  a 


Morning 


ONE  LOVE  in  a  LIFE.  By  Emma  M. 

PEARSON,  Author  of  ‘  Our  Adventures  in  the  War,’  Ac.  3  vols. 


HUBERT  FREETH’S  PROSPERITY.  By 

Mr.  NEWTON  CROSTLANO.  3  TOli. 


“  A  novel  which  cannot  fail  to  please.  It  is  pure  and  elevated  in  feeling, 
rood  in  style,  the  incidents  are  interestine,  and  each  character  has  a 
listinct  and  well-sustained  Individuality.”— Ifacs. 


HER  FACE  WAS  HER  FORTUNE.  By 

P.  W.  ROBINSON,  Author  of  ‘Grandmother’s  Money,’  Ac.  3  vols. 


“  This  story  Is  extremely  interesting.  It  abounds  with  startling  sun^rises, 
striklDg  situations,  and  exciting  incidents.”— Po//  AtcM  GnzetU'. 


-Pall  McM  Gnzette. 


MONSIEUR  MAURICE.  By  Amelia  B. 

EDWARDS,  Author  of  ‘Barbara’s  History,’ Ac. 


The  BLUE  RIBBON.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  St  Olave’s,’ Ac.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 


This  day  is  published. 


MYSIE’S  PARDON. 


A  NOVEL  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 


By  JAMES  WALKER  HAY. 

Three  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  price  25i.  Cd.,  cloth. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


In  royal  folio,  price  18s., 


Number  I.  of  the 

DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY\ 

Classified  and  Arranged  by 

HERBERT  SPENCER. 

Compiled  and  Abstracted  by 

DAVID  DUNCAN,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic,  Ac.,  Presidency  College, 


Madras;  RICHARD  SCHEPPIG,  Ph.D. ;  and 
JAMES  COLLIER. 


ENGLISH. 

Compiled  and  Abstracted  by 

J.A.MEQ  COXjIiIEI2»- 


WILL1AM6  and  NOBGATE,  14  Henrletta-ftreet,  Corent-fardeB, 

London. 
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WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 


APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  Lis  unrivalled  Stock, 

LISTS  OF  PRICES,  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  30  LARGE  SHOW  ROOMS, 
At  39  Oxford  Street ;  1,  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ,*  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W. 

pUTLERY.— Th 

nient,  all 

The  Blades  are  all  of 
the  finest  titeeL 

Per  dozen. 

3^inch  ivory  handles... 

32  do.  balanced  do . 

3|  do.  do . 

3}  fine  ivory  do . 

4  do.  extra  lart^e  do.  ...I 
4  do.finest  African  ivory 
Do.,  witli  silver  ferules 
Do.,  silvered  blades  ...i 
Nickel  electro  silvered, 
handles . 

T^ITCHEN  REQUISITES,  arranged 

-l-X.  in  r  our  Sets,  each  complete  in  itself. 

1  2  I  3  I  4 
Z  B.  d.  £  8.  d.'£  8.  d.'£  s.  d. 

'5  15  627  10  611  13  4  12  2 

2  7  17  10  1  8  15  8  3  16  .6 
Total  per  set  99  18  145  0  0  20  9  3  8  7  8 


assort- 


for  Bedsteads. 


Patterns. 


12  Table  forks  . 

12  Table  spoons  . 

12  Dessert  forks  . 

12  Dessert  spoons  . 

12  Tea  Spoons . 

6  Kgg  Snoons,  gilt  bis. 
2  Sauce  ladles . 

1  Gravy  spoon . 

2  Sait  Spoons,  pillt  bis, 
1  Mustard  Spoon, gt.bl. 
1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs 
1  Pair  of  fish  carvers... 

1  Butter  Knife  . 

1  Soup  Indie . 

1  Sugar  sifter . 


Kitchen  Uten¬ 
sils  . 

Brushes  and 
Turnery . i 


Dish-covers  and  hot- water 

DISHES,  in  everj'  variety,  and  of  the 
I  newest  Patterns.  Block  Tin  Dish  Covers,  IfiS  9d 


Total .  I  9  5  6|12  0  6113  3  . 

Any  Article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices. 
An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  Knives.  &c.,  £2  15s. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks. ..£1  4s  per  dozen. 
I>e8sert  „  „  ...  18fl  „ 

Tea  „  .  128  6d  „ 

Tea  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro 

Silver,  in  great  variety,  from  £3  1.5$.  to  £25. 
Dish  Covers,  Electro  Silver,  from  £10  the  Set  of 
Four  to  £24.  Corner  Dishes,  Electro  Silver,  from 
ftom  £'  lOs  to  £18  18s  the  Set  of  Four  ;  Warmers, 
£7  2s.  6d.  to  £15  ISs.  Biscuit  Boxes,  from  128. 
to  £5  58.  Cruet  and  Liquor  I<'raine8,  Electro 
Silver,  &o.,  at  proportionate  prices.  The  largest 
Stock  in  existence  of  plated  dessert  Knives  and 
Forks,  and  Fish-eating  Knives  aud  Forks  aud 
Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  replating  done  by  the  patent  process. 

Baths  and  toilet  ware.— The 

stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  Public. 

Gas  Furnace  Baths,  from  £G  lOs.  to  £22  10s. 
Portable  Showers.Ss.Gd.  I  Pillar  Showers,  £3  lOs. 
Nursery,  2.08.  to  408.  i  to  £6  8s. 

Hip,  l.Os.  to  38s.  I  Sponging,  6h.  6d.  to  388. 


828  the  set ;  Britannia  Metal,  with  Silver-plated 
Handles,  £3  I5i  6d  to  £6 16e  the  set  of  five ;  electro- 
nlated,  £9  to  £26  the  set  of  four;  Block-tin  Hot- 
Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy.  irstoSOs; 
Britannia  metal.  258  to  808;  electro-plated  on 
Britannia  metal,  full  aize,  £5  5s ;  ditto  on  Silver 
nickel,  full  size,  £10. 

CJ  ASELIERS  in  GLASS  or  METAL. 

M  —All  that  is  new  and  choice  in  Brackets, 
Pendants,  and  Chandeliers,  adapted  to  Offices, 
Passages,  and  Dwelling.rooms.  From  128.  to  £12. 
Brackets  from  Is.  9d. 

f'lOAL  SCOOPS.— Wm.  S.- 

has  400  different  Patterns. 

Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from  28.  4d. ;  do.  do., 
zinc  lined,  from  5$.  3d. :  Covered  Box  Scoops, 
from  68. ;  do.,  with  Hand  Scoop,  from  128.  M. ; 
do.  do.,  with  fanev  ornamentation,  from  Ms. ; 
liighly  finished  and  oniamented,  and  fitted  with 
imitation  ivory  handles,  from  228.  to  ISOs. 

There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coal 
Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings. 

T^ENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN 

ranges,  fire-irons,  and  chimney 

PIECES. — Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested 
before  fiually  deciding,  to  risit  the  SHOW¬ 
ROOMS.  Black  Register  Stoves,  from  9s.  to 
£15  188. ;  Bright  ditto,  ormolu  ornaments,  from 
£.3  128.  to  £.'16 ;  Bronzed  Fenders,  from  3s.  9d.  to 
£10  28. ;  Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders,  from  £2  lOs. 
to  £20  158. ;  Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three),  from  48.  6d. 
to  £6  lOs. ;  Chimney  Pieces,  from  £1  lOs.  to  £100. 

pOAL  ECONOMISER.— This  Grate, 

V_>/  in  its  construction,  is  the  reverse  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Register  Stove  ;  all  the  heating  surface 
stands  out  prominently  in  the  room.  The  canopy 
fonus  a  hot-air  chamber ;  the  cold  air,  introda<^ 
at  the  plinths,  passes  up  the  sides  and  back  through 
a  series  of  gills,  and,  having  become  heated,  pro¬ 
ceeds  through  a  perforation  at  the  top  of  the 
canopy.  Facility  is  afforded  for  the  access  of 
external  air  when  desired.  1  he  back  of  the  Grate 
is  so  constructed  as  to  consume  the  smoke  arising 
from  the  fire,  and  the  body  is  arranged  to  admit 
of  slow  and  yet  perfect  combustion.  For  the 
smoke  that  is  made  an  outlet  is  provided  at  a 
nozzle,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  Grate  that 
requires  to  be  fixed. 

The  advantages  of  this  invention  may  be  briefly 
summarised: — 

1.  Extreme  simplicity,  there  being  no  valve  or 
movements  of  any  kind. 

2.  There  is  literally  no  expense  or  trouble  in 
fixing;  the  Grate  being  complete  in  itself,  even 
the  cliirnney  breast  can  be  dispensed  with 

3.  Thorough  ventilation,  obtained  by  the  admis¬ 
sion  from  without  of  pure  cold  air,  passed  through 
the  hot-air  chamber. 

4.  A  maximum  of  heat  from  a  minimum  of  fuel. 
6.  A  room  of  ordinary  size,  say  24  ft.  by  18  ft, 
can  be  efficiently  warmed  by  the  consumption  of 
so  small  a  quantity  as  one  pound  of  coal  per  hour, 
the  saving  as  compared  with  the  consumption  ot 
an  ordinary  register  stove  being  equivalent  to 


WASHSTANDS....^vide  3ft  .3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  158  <»d  208  tkl  248  Od 

Best  I’olished  Pine  .  28s  Cd  32s  Od  36s  Od 

Mahogany,  Circular 

Marble-tops .  26s  Od  358  Od  — 

Best  do.Squaro,  31arble- 

tops .  6.38  Od  708  Od  878  6d 

DRAWERS  . wide  .3ft  3ft  Oln  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  2«8  Od  378  Od  658  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  678  Od  728  6d  958  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  73s  6d  958  Od  1308  Od 

DRESSING-TABLES  Sft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  17s  Od  219  6d  258  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  2.5s  fid  29e  Od  338  Od 

Best  Mahogany,  Drawers  468  Od  478  6d  558  Od 

WARDROBES,  with 
Drawers,  Trays,  and 
Hanging  Space... wide  3ft  4ft  Gin  5ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  105s  Od  115s  Od  127s  fid 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  175»  Od  1908  Od  2008  Od 

Best  3Iahogany .  230s  Od  255s  Od  290s  od 

American  Ash,  Birch,  Pitch  Pine,  &c.,  in 
proportion. 

-pklNING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 


-L  TRAYS. — An  assortment  of  TEA-TRAYS 
and  WAITERS,  wholly  unprecedented,  whether 
as  to  extent,  variety,  or  novelty : — Oval  Papier 
Mach^  Trays,  per  Set  of  Three,  from  268.  to  10 
guiueas ;  Ditto  Iron  ditto,  from  lOe.  to  4  guineas. 
Waiters.  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets. 

T^EA  URNS,  of  LONDON  MAKE 

-fl-  ONLY' — The  largest  assortment  of  London- 
made  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and  KETTLES  in 
the  w  orld,  including  all  the  recent  novelties,  is  on 


form  a  uneiul  Couch.  |  Sale  from  328.  to  £t}  15s. 

The  coit  of  delivering  Ooodi  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Bailway 
_ undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

Printed  by  CHARLES  W.  REYNELL,  at  16  Little  Pnlteney-street,  in  the  Parish  of  ai  uai 
EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  7  Sottthampton-street,  Strand,  Loudon,  in  the  Coun^of  Middlesex. 
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